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Y in person presents 


me. Maurice Utrillo 


her collection of the family paintings 





Mme. Utrillo standing in front of her home “La Bonne Lucie,” with 
“Montmartre sous la neige” (almost 10 feet wide) painted by Utrillo in 1938. 


| EXHIBITION 
MAY 13 to JUNE 7 


PRIVATE OPENING MAY 12, FROM 9 TO 12 P.M. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE FRENCH HOSPITAL OF NEW YORK 


under the sponsorship of 


The Cultural Services of the French Embassy 


Mme. Utrillo will be at our galleries 


during the entire exhibition 


100 WORKS 


by MAURICE UTRILLO 


by his mother 


SUZANNE VALADON 


and by his wife 
MME. UTRILLO 
(LUCIE VALORE) 


Mme. Utrillo is making her first 
visit to the United States to attend 
this exhibition and sale of her per- 
sonal collection of paintings, which 
has never been shown in America 
before. 


» 


Included among the 28 paint- 
ings by Maurice Utrillo are 
many that he painted specially 
for his wife and dedicated to 
her on the front of the canvases. 
Unusual are 2 large scenes of 
Montmartre measuring almost 
10 feet wide; also two rare por- 
traits. 


19 works by Suzanne Valadon 
(Utrillo’s mother) include a 
striking self-portrait in oil, done 
in 1912; a portrait of Utrillo’s 
wife: and a number of notable 
nude compositions. 


A charming complement to the 
exhibition is a group of paint- 
ings by Utrillo’s widow, Lucie 
Valore. Included is her portrait 
of her husband at his easel 
working on a little landscape 
that was actually painted by 
Utrillo himself. The entire ex- 
hibition is coming directly from 
their home “La Bonne Lucie” 
in Versilet near Paris. 
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JOSEPH C. PATRICK—PRESIDENT 


“AMERICAN ART OF OUR TIME” 


Provincetown Arts Festiva 


i 


PROVINCETOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Open Competitive Exhibition with Regional Juries of Leading 
Museum Officials. All Works to be for Sale during the height 
of the Provincetown art season. 


July 15 through August 17, 1958 


1. ELIGIBILITY: 


Original works completed in 1957 or 1958 by artists who are permanent residents of the United States. 


2. MEDIA: 


Oil, oil tempera, encaustic, casein or any combination of these media. Collages in combination with these media are also acceptable. 
3. REGISTRATION AND ENTRY FEE: 

Only one painting may be submitted by each artist. A registration form must be obtained from the Regional Centers and mailed 

with a $2.00 entry fee (non-returnable) so as to be received by the artist’s Regional Center no later than 2 days prior to the 


submission date. All paintings must be framed (without glass). 


4. SUBMISSION OF ENTRIES: 


All entries are to be submitted to regional juries at the following regional centers: 


California Palace of the Legion of Honor, 


Lincoln Park San Francisco, California 
for artists living in Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, Montana and Wyoming. 

Last day for receiving entries: June 2, 1958. 


William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
4525 Oak Street Kansas City, Missouri 
for artists living in Colorado, New Mexico, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, lowa, Missouri, and Arkansas. 
All paintings submitted to the Mid-America Annual are automati- 
cally eligible for the Provincetown Arts Festival. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts, 
5200 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Michigan 
for artists living in North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois and Indiana. 

Last day for receiving entries: June 9, 1958. 


The Dayton Art Institute, 
Forest and Riverview Avenues Dayton, Ohio 
for artists living in Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia. 
Last day for receiving entries: June 13, 1958. 


The John & Mable Ringling Museum of Art, 


Box 1690 Sarasota, Florida 
= — living in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 
orida. 


Last day for receiving entries: June 13, 1958. 


Birmingham Museum of Art, 


711 Nireteenth Street Birmingham, Alabama 


for artists living in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee and 
Alabama. 


Last day for receiving entries: June 17, 1958. 


Manhattan Storage Co., 
1411 Third Avenue New York, New York 
for artists living in New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, and the District of Columbia. 
Dates for receipt of entries: June 9—June 20. 
Last day for receiving entries: June 20, 1958. 
Requests for Information and Registration blanks for this Center 
only should be addressed to the Provincetown Arts Festival, Room 
444, 135 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


The Chrysler Art Museum of Provincetown, 
Provincetown, Massachusetts 


for artists living is Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island. 


Last date for receiving entries: June 25, 1958: 


REGISTRATION FORMS shou!d be obtained from the above listed 
museums which are serving as regional centers. Any painting re- 
ceived after the date designated fer an entrant to submit work at 
the appropriate Regional Center will be refused entry. 


5. PRIZES: 


REGIONAL JURIES 
San Francisco: 
Thomas Carr Howe, Director, California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco, California 
Richard F. Brown, Chief Curator of Art, Los Angeles County Museum, 
Los Angeles, California 
Francis J. Newton, Curator of the Museum, Portland Art Museum, 
Portland, Oregon 
Kansas City: 
Patrick J. Kelleher, Curator of European Art, William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Missouri 
William N. Eisendrath, Jr., Associate Director, City Art Museum of 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri 
Jermayne MacAgy, Director, Contemporary Arts Museum, Houston, 
Texas 
Detroit: 
Edgar P. Richardson, Director, Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, 
Michigan 
Franklin Page, Curator of Contemporary Art, Detroit Institute of 
Arts, Detroit, Michigan 
Charles H. Sawyer, Director, University of Michigan Art Museum, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Dayton: 5 
Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, The Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Muriel Christison, Associate Director of Collections, Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts, Richmond, Virginia. 
Sarasota: 
Kenneth Donahue, Director, The John and Mable Ringling Museum 
of Art, Sarasota, Florida 
James B. Byrnes, Associate Director, North Carolina Museum of Art, 
Raleigh, North Carolina a 
Robert Hunter, Director, Viscaya Dade County Art Museum, Miami, 
Florida 
Birmingham: 
Richard Foster Howard, Director, The Birmingham Museum of Art, 
Birmingham, Alabama ’ : 
C. Kermit Ewing, Head of the Department of Arts, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Lee Malone, Director, Museum of Fine Arts of Houston, Houston, Tex. 
New York City: f 
Lloyd Goodrich, Associate Director, Whitney Museum of American 
Art, New York City . 
Robert Beverly Hale, Curator of American Art, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York City 
James Thrall Soby, Chairman, Department of Painting and Sculpture, 
Museum of Modern Art, New York City 
Provincetown: 
Charles C. Cunningham, Director, Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Connecticut p 
Harry D. M. Grier, Assistant Director of The Frick Collection, New 
York City 
Thomas M. Messer, Director, Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston, 


Massachusetts 
JURY OF PRIZES AND AWARDS 
Charles E. Buckley, Director, Currier Art Gallery, Manchester, New 
Hampshire A 
John P. Coolidge, Director, Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
Andrew C. Ritchie, Director, Yale University Art Gallery, New 
Haven, Connecticut 


All entries must be eligible for the two purchase prizes for the permanent collection of The Chrysler Art Museum of Provincetown 


For information and entry blanks write to the Regional Center for your area. 


+1500 - 2erize 


Third prize: $250.00 
Fourth prize: $150.00 


5750 


Three awards of $50.00 each. 





Three awards of $100.00 each. 









CONTRIBUTORS 


Lionel Abel, who 
writes about 
Roger Shattuck’s 
new study of 
Rousseau, Apol- 
linaire and their 
circle (The Ban- 
quet Years, pub- 
lished this month 
by Harcourt, 
Brace and Co.), 
is an American 
writer who lives 
in New York. He 
has written verse 
and critical ar- 
ticles for many leading journals, including 
Partisan Review and Commentary. Among 
his translations from the French are Apol- 
linaire’s The Cubist Painters and the plays 
of Jean-Paul Sartre. Two of Abel’s own 
plays, The Death of Odysseus and Absalom, 
have been performed in off-Broadway pro- 
ductions. Abel has just been awarded a 





f 
ne Guggenheim Fellowship for 1958-59. 
jseum, 
te Patrick Heron, ARTS’s regular London 


correspondent, resumes his regular cov- 
he erage of the English art scene in this issue 
after several months’ absence. His critical 










ee portfolio on Braque has just appeared 
em under the Faber imprint in London. A new 
sie paperback edition of his collected essays, 
; The Changing Forms of Art, has been 
ute of published this season in New York. 
— Charles S. Kessler, who reviews recent 
oi volumes in the New York Graphic Society 
, Ohio series, is on the art-history faculty of the 
ao Kansas City Art Institute. His critical ar- 
ae ticles have appeared in the Magazine of 
Art, The Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
ao Criticism and the College Art Journal. He 
Miami, is currently at work on a study of Max 
Beckmann. 
of Art, 
“a FORTHCOMING: The June issue of 
ARTS will be a Special Number on 
m, You. Sculpture . . . features include a personal 
nerican memoir of Constantin Brancusi by the 
politan American painter Oscar Chelimsky, who 
sIpture, knew the great sculptor during his last 
years... an essay on the sculpture of 
artford, Louise Nevelson by Hilton Kramer... . 
1, New a critical report on Naum Gabo’s monu- 
ictal ment in Rotterdam by the English critic 
David Lewis . . . an essay by Alfred Wer- 
, New ner on the little-known sculpture of 
‘iia! Honoré Daumier, on the 150th anniver- 
, New sary of the artist’s birth .. . a review by 
Leo Steinberg of Professor Janson’s work 
on Donatello . . . a survey of current 
\cetown sculpture in New York . . . Sidney Geist’s 
review of new books on sculpture. 
.00 ARTS. © 1 
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“aberg, Chairman of the Board. 
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ON THE COVER 


Juan Gris, THE MAN IN THE CAFE (detail); 
Louise and Walter Arensberg Collec- 
tion, Philadelphia Museum of Art. This 
and ninety other works are included in 
the current Gris retrospective at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
See “Month in Review,” pages 48-51. 
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SEN. ANDERSON REPLIES 


‘o the Editor: 

_.. Like you, I realize that the paintings in the 
National Art Collection are disintegrating, and 
many of them are not being exhibited and cared 
for as they should be. 

am not unconscious of the not-too-gentle dig 
you took at me in your editorial [April]. You say 
that 1 am an expert in the field of agriculture, 
Band 1 assume from that you conclude that no 
person who knows anything about agriculture 
could possibly know anything about art. Un- 
doubtedly you are correct. 

Asa young newspaper man in Santa Fe, in 1917, 
[| was voted an associate member of the Santa Fe 
at group because of the help which I had been 
to the struggling Santa Fe art colony. If you will 
write to Emil Bistraum at Taos, Theodore Van 
Soelan at Santa Fe, Peter Hurd at San Patricio or 
Emest Blumenschein at Taos, you might conclude 
that I have some interests other than agriculture. 
I spent a little while as a student at the New 
York School of Social Work and, regardless of 
how many digs I might get from well-intentioned 
editors, no one could ever take away from me the 
many long evenings that I spent in the Metropoli- 
fan trying to get an appreciation of fine art. 

As an expert in the field of agriculture, I have 
been a long-time Regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 1 am chairman of the special Congressional 
committee on the construction of the new Muse- 
of History and Technology building, to cost 
some thirty-six million dollars. The architects are 
the firm of McKim, Mead and White. You might 
ak that firm whether their contacts with me have 
given them quite as dismal a viewpoint as you 


Now, as to the “compounding of a crime,” let 
me say that I introduced the bill, S. 1985, in con- 
ttion with another bill which I introduced, 
8. 1984. I did it at the request of the Regents of 
Smithsonian Institution. An attempt had been 
made to start work on a new museum building on 
the Mall at the site to which you refer in your 
torial However, the Smithsonian had just 
teceived the thirty-six million dollars for the 
Museum of History and Technology, and plans 
are now being readied so that bids can be taken 
i work started. This will be the first building 
it by the Smithsonian in more than fifty years. 
here were many who felt that if we went to the 
press and the Bureau of the Budget and asked 
money for a new art museum we would be 
ed down. Therefore, the Smithsonian Insti- 
ion suggested that since the Civil Service Com- 
ion was about to get a new building, we ask 
lor the old Patent Office Building currently being 
ed by the Civil Service Commission, and turn that 
ve fine old structure into the Art Galleries for 
american Art. The matter was submitted to the 
ational Capital Planning Commission and to 
ite Fine Arts Commission. The National Capital 
Hanning Commission voted to approve the idea 
® transferring the Civil Service Commission 
; ulding to the Smithsonian, and then using the 
on the Mall for the Air Museum, which 

d be built to about the same size and style as 
the Mellon Art Gallery. 
The Fine Arts Commission was not so enthu- 
Siastic. It did not turn down the Mall site for the 
Air Museum, but instead suggested that a com- 
Mittee from the National Capital Planning Com- 
Mission, the Smithsonian Institution and the Fine 
Arts Commission try to find another site, or decide 
whether or not this was the best use of the site on 
= Mall. I am, however, advised that David 
inley, Chairman of the Fine Arts Commission, 
ad a wonderfully fine man in my estimation, 
a very happy that I had been able to pass my 
ll, S. 1984, and that it was now before the Presi- 
lent for signature. 

Therefore, I think it is possible to say to you 
; i. we will soon be able to take care of the art 
ollection about which you were worried, and do 
» Many years quicker than the building of a new 
p). wuseum. That is the first step, and is accom- 
Plished by my bill, S. 1984. 

we will turn our attention to the site on 

Mall and decide whether it should be used, as 
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Senator Fulbright has suggested, as a Theater for 
the Performing Arts, or whether it will be used 
as the National Capital Planning Commission and 
the Regents of the Smithsonian have decided, as 
an Air Museum. I can say to you that while you 
can be bitingly critical of my bill, I wish you 
could hear what the fine architects say about 
constructing an opera house parallel to the Mel- 
lon Art Gallery (which has relatively low lines) 
and building it with the necessary high scenery 
and stage section, which would throw the whole 
architectural pattern of the Mall into hopeless 
confusion and, in their opinion, artistic chaos. 

A Theater for the Performing Arts is desirable 
in Washington. It should be built with high gal- 
leries and balconies, so that five thousand might 
be accommodated in the opera house, and with 
a smaller theater to accommodate possibly two 
thousand for plays and smaller recitals. I just 
don’t believe that it belongs on the Mall, and some 
people with very fine reputations in the art and 
architectural fields agree with that point of view. 
But even if I am wrong, I say to you that I intro- 
duced my bill, S. 1985, at the request of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian, headed by the Chief 
Justice of the United States, and did it only after 
many groups, such as the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission, had approved the idea. 

Finally, I would remind vou that the ground on 
the Mall is reserved to the Smithsonian for a 
museum. If there were no other location for the 
Art Museum, I would never vote to use it for an 
Air Museum, and the record of the Smithsonian 
Board will show how vigorously I did oppose it 
on just that basis. It was only when we were able 
to work out the Patent Office trade that I agreed 
to the switch for an Air Museum. 

Clinton P. Anderson 
Committee on Finance 
United States Senate 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Because of his interest in the field 
of government and art, and his familiarity with 
the subject, we have asked Lloyd Goodrich, As- 
sociate Director of the Whitney Museum of Amer- 
ican Art, to reply to Senator Anderson. 


To the Editor: 

Regarding Senator Anderson’s letter, may I recall 
these facts? In 1938 Congress, realizing that the 
projected new National Gallery of Art would not 
include contemporary American art, by joint reso- 
lution set apart a site on the Mall opposite the 
National Gallery for a Smithsonian Gallery of Art, 
to house the national collections of American art, 
decorative arts, and a national portrait gallery. 
The act specifically designated an art museum for 
the above purposes, not just “a museum” for the 
Smithsonian. The site is still reserved for this pur- 
pose. 

The transfer of the old Civil Service Commis- 
sion Building to the Smithsonian Institution, while 
an encouraging recognition of the need for ade- 
quate housing of its art collections, is far from an 
ideal or final solution of the problem. The bill 
does no more than provide for the transfer; it does 
not authorize the millions of dollars which will 
have to be spent to transform the building into a 
workable museum. If these millions are to be 
appropriated, why should they not go to a new 
building on the Mall? Let us not forget the $36,- 
000,000 which Congress has appropriated for the 
new Museum of History and Technology; nor the 
much larger sum which the air museum will cost. 

Senator Anderson objects on architectural 
grounds, I think rightly, to using the Mall site for 
a Center of the Performing Arts. But how much 
more do his objections apply to an air museum, 
which would necessitate a kind of architecture and 
display much more out of place on the Mall. 

The National Gallery of Art, besides being hors 
concours for contemporary American art, has little 
space for the decorative arts or for any art except 
European painting and sculpture. What is needed 
is a museum complementary to it, as intended by 
the 1938 act. Of all the current proposals about 
the Mall site, the original plan is the one which 
most deserves the support of all those interested 
in the visual arts in our country. 

The art world owes a debt of gratitude to Rep- 


resentative Thompson, Senator Anderson and 
their colleagues in both Houses of Congress who 
have shown a continuing interest in governmental 
cultural activities. But 1t would be premature to 
surrender the site on the Mall for any purpose 
other than that designated by the 1938 act. 

May I add that the Smithsonian Art Commis- 
sion at its last annual meeting unanimously re- 
solved to recommend retention of this site for its 
original purpose. 

Lloyd Goodrich, Chairman 
Committee on Government and Art 


THE ALBERS CRITIQUE 


To the Editor: 
In reference to your critique of the seventieth- 
anniversary exhibition of Josef Albers [April]— 

With due consideration for the difficulties of 
criticizing paintings as unique as those of Albers, 
it appears to me Mr. Kramer has shown an inordi- 
nate lack of perception and intelligence. 

The use of the term “pedagogic” to describe 
these paintings is so personal as to render it use- 
less. The spectator looking for demonstrations of 
pictorial means will find them in any painting 
regardless of its complexity, and in this sense will 
be “taught.” 

That the painter takes such pains to remove the 
“personal touch” from the “act of painting” is in 
fact a personal touch in itself. 

That these pictures do not rely on “formal in- 
vention” for their “singularity” is probably true 
if we are to acquiesce to Mr. Kramer’s notion of 
form. Albers “formal invention” cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of his uniqueness as an innovator of 
shape. The physical characteristics of his forms 
are constant; it is their psychic metamorphosis 
that provokes. His uniqueness and his contribu- 
tion lie in the realm of his ability to activate and 
evoke such a variety and richness of imagery with 
color. His squares may well be compared to 
Morandi’s containers; they are objects to be put 
into action with a force that lies outside them. It 
is not mere happenstance that his preoccupation 
with ambivalence and flux has been the concern 
of many of his noted contemporaries who have 
approached painting from an opposite extreme. 

I believe the readers of your magazine expect 
more than a literary rehash of the “Is this art?” 
cliché. 

Neil Welliver 
New Haven, Connecticut 


A BOW TO MISS MOORE 


To the Editor: 

A sweeping Cavalier bow to Miss Marianne Moore 
for her splendid article on a truly exciting and 
talented artist—Robert Andrew Parker. 

The descriptive wording, the simple yet beau- 
tiful phrasing, makes this indeed an outstanding 
contribution, and one that ARTS may be proud 
to have offered its readers. 

Congratulations to all! 

M. J. Stewart 
Wilton, Connecticut 


SEURAT: ALLEGORY AND IMAGE 


To the Editor: 

We applaud Leslie Katz's splendid “Seurat: Alle- 
gory and Image” [April]. We, too, have stood for 
“the uniting of plastic and psychological values” 
in our discussions of the Siegel Theory of Oppo- 
sites at the Terrain Gallery. It was the precise 
combination of intellect and emotion which we 
saw in Seurat that made us call ourselves the 
Seurat Art Club. 

Leslie Katz’s subtle description of the oppo- 
sites related in Seurat’s work was brilliant. The 
implications he drew from this relation “contrary 
to twentieth-century superstitions” were more 
than welcome. Certainly there need be no “void 
between sensibility and strength, instinct and 
consciousness, understanding and action, individ- 
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ity and the communal, desire and fulfillment.” 
reason for this void, so destructive for the 
etist and so painful for the person, can, we feel, 
e studied through the opposites, a method for 
“onal criticism as esthetics. We have seen it to 
ego in the Siegel Theory. The “hero of relation” 
icourat, in his work at least, was for ethics where 
it meets esthetics. 
THE SEURAT ART CLUB 
Barbara Lekberg 
Dorothy Koppelman 
Chaim Koppelman 
Regina Dienes 


To the Editor: 
| think it is interesting (and thought-provoking) 
that your April issue has in it one of the most 
i t and stimulating articles I have seen 
in an art magazine—Leslie Katz’s treatment of 
the Seurat show—and one of the most idiotic— 
RWD.’s review of the Philip Guston show. 
‘ Larry Day 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania 


“ART” IN HOME DESIGN 


To the Editor: 

Ithas always been unclear to me why the home 
fumishings of the Ancient Greeks, or of the 
Renaissance, should be considered “Art” and 
treated with well-deserved respect on the art pages 
of our newspapers and magazines while the home 
furnishings of our own time receive little or no 
attention from the editors of these pages. 

Tconfess I am at a loss to understand the logic 
ofsuch reasoning and would welcome the knowl- 
edge of the point of time in history at which this 
mysterious change in status takes place. 

In the meantime, the Brooklyn Museum will 


Hcontinue to show the best examples it can find of 
this kind of Modern Art that touches so many 
people so closely. 


Edgar C. Schenck, Director 
The Brooklyn Museum 
Brooklyn, New York 


mitor’s NOTE: The Brooklyn Museum recently 
featured a comprehensive exhibition entitled 
“Design in the Home.” 


PRAISE AND PERPLEXITY 


To the Editor: 
How refreshing to see, in Sarah Grissom’s re- 
port on the German Expressionist exhibition in 
Berkeley (in the February ARTS), a review of the 
iging of the show, as well as of the contents! 
It is about time that some critics raised their 
sights to include other aspects of the visual world 
than those surrounded by a frame. 
_ Miss Grissom perceptively mentions the compet- 
ing surroundings, lack of space, inadequate light- 
ing~and can very well raise the question why “a 
big university could not furnish a better gallery.” 
May one hope that she investigate and comment 
o this singular blind spot? 
Philip Thiel 
College of Architecture 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


MORE ON EQUITY 


To the Editor: 


Tegard to your controversy concerning Artists 
Equity, I think a very important question was 
Taised: to define an artist for the purposes of set- 
wee 4 criterion of “professional.” I would like 
—- how you would strengthen Artists Equity’s 

Fance standards. For that matter it would be 
am interesting editorial to make people who enter 
competitions think twice whether they qualify 
he your definition of professional. Personally 
think your concise statement, in the March “Let- 

to the Editor” section, that the definition of 

mtessional artist is “technical competence,” is 
than the requirements of Artists Equity 

n I do not particularly want to defend). Does 
‘include all the slick portraits, the watered- 
Cubism, the watered-down Klees, the a la 
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Gorky’s, etc., that would be considered art-profes- 
sional art—under your definition? Technique is 
not the only thing that requires hard work and 
makes one professional; neither is an empty style. 
To me a truly artistic person is first himself—from 
that comes his style and his technique. He does 
not say, “Today I am going to do an impasto in a 
Cubist style, tomorrow I am going to do a nude 
in the De Kooning manner.” All these styles came 
out of the original artists’ hearts. They happened; 
they weren’t premeditated. It seems to me we 
would have many “professional” artists who are 
without character qualifying according to your 
definition. With some ability for proficiency and 
a lot of hard work many people can control their 
technique, but have they developed their person- 
alities and said something in their own personal 
way? As an editor of a large circulating art publi- 
cation who calls for higher standards in the art 
world, you should, I feel, re-evaluate your idea of 
what constitutes a professional artist. 

Lita Rapp 

New York City 


EDITOR’S NOTE: I agree wholeheartedly with the 
writer when she says, “Technique is not the only 
thing that requires hard work and makes one 
professional.” I made no statement to the con- 
trary in answering Equity. I said, “work should 
not be shown as professional unless there is tech- 
nical competence, which comes through experience 
and hard work.” Of course an artist must have 
inspiration, something to say, as well as style and 
technique. However, the necessity for technical 
competence cannot be escaped. Too many people 
believe that a year of study makes them masters. 
In answer to the question as to how Equity’s 
entrance standards can be improved, I believe that 
acceptance in two national juried shows or “repre- 
sentation in a bona fide gallery” is insufficient. An 
artist should have several works accepted in vari- 
ous juried shows (the present provision, if I inter- 
pret it correctly, allows one work accepted by 
different juries to qualify). The artist should also 
submit works to a regional jury of Equity mem- 
bers representing various persuasions.—J.M. 


DAVIES’ “TRAGIC MASK” 


To the Editor: 
On reading the February “Month in Review,” I 
noticed that Mr. Geist speaks of Tragic Mask as 
being painted about 1925. Mr. Davies painted 
the work in 1917-18, during the First World War, 
and this picture was one of several large posters 
exhibited at the New York Public Library at that 
time. I posed for it, as I did for many of his 
paintings from the time I was a very young girl 
in 1914 to the year of his sudden death, in 1928. 
Wreath MacIntyre Mason 
College Point, New York 


DALI CATALOGUE 


To the Editor: 
Salvador Dali has authorized me to make the 
complete catalogue of his works. Since there are 
no records, I must rely upon the assistance of 
everyone who has anything created by him. I 
would be most grateful for any information your 
readers can supply. 

Albert Field 

20-25 29th Street 

Astoria 5, New York 


FOOTNOTE 


To the Editor: 

Two years ago, in these pages, I wrote a brief and, 
I hoped, somewhat scathing paragraph on what I 
called “the merry work of Robert Rauschenberg.” 
“Eulenspiegel,” I concluded, “is abroad again and 
one must be patient.” 

These last four words are all right; the rest I 
regret. And I want to take this opportunity to say 
that Rauschenberg’s latest show at Leo Castelli’s 
seems to me to include two or three pictures of 
remarkable beauty. 

Leo Steinberg 
New York City 
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AUCTIONS 


IMPRESSIONISTS IN LONDON SALE 


n London, the major sale of the spring season at Sotheby’s, 

New Bond Street, has brought a total of nearly £203,000, 

or some $570,000, for 163 works of art, mainly Impressionist 
and Post-Impressionist. 

Heading the list of transfers is a watercolor by Cézanne, 
Portrait of the Gardener Vallier (1902-06), which was pur- 
chased for £20,500, approximately $57,400. Once in the col- 
lection of Ambroise Vollard, the work had passed into the 

ssion of Sir Victor Schuster and then of Captain Edward 
Molyneux. In the present sale it was acquired by Hans Berg- 
gruen, Zurich art dealer, who was also the successful bidder 
for another of Cézanne’s watercolors, a Montagne Sainte-Vic- 
toire Vue du Jas de Bouffan. 

Toulouse-Lautrec’s Mme Lili Grenier en Kimono Japonais 
was sold for £15,000, a Seurat study for Une Baignade, Asnieéres, 
for £12,000, Monet’s Chemin de Fer for £9,000, and Renoir’s 
Jeune Guitariste Debout for £8,500. Other works attaining im- 
portant prices include Bonnard’s Buste de Femme Courbée, 
Daumier’s Jeune Fille et Enfant and Derain’s panoramic River 
Landscape. 


Seurat, study for UNE BAIGNADE, ASNIFRES; auctioned for £12,000 in 
recent London sale at Sotheby’s. 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


9 & 10, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. American and 
n lish paintings, eighteenth to twentieth century, as well as 
Merican and English furniture and decorations; property of Mrs. 
sity Rea Milner, Tryon, N. C. (formerly of The Studio, Min- 
fapolis, Minn.), and of other owners. Featured in the group of 
imerican paintings are Benjamin West's portrait of Persifer Frazer 
mith, V. Nehlig’s Pocahontas and the Indians, James Gale Tyler's 
t Forty-niner and the U. S. Mail, and works by Joseph Wright, 
byerett Shinn and Sanford R. Gifford. Among the English works are 
mples by Richard Wilson, Benjamin Barker, John Terry and 
lius Caesar Ibbetson. In addition there are Dutch paintings by 
acob Maris, Von Honthorst and Horemans the Younger. Exhibition 
m May 3. 


15, at 1:45 p.m, Parke-Bernet Galleries. Antiquities, prop- 
of a Midwestern museum. Exhibition from May 10. 


Week ending May 17; number of sessions not yet determined. 
tke-Bernet Galleries. French furniture and decorations, including 
opean eighteenth- and nineteenth-century decorative paintings; 
bperty of Mrs. Paul Wertheimer, New York, sold by her order, 
i property of other owners. Exhibition from May 10. 


Bay 22, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Garden and terrace 
mipture and furniture, decorative objects, assembled by Mme 


Guibal, Haut-du-Val, France, and sold by her order. Exhibi- 
Hon from May 17. 


ending May 23; number of sessions not yet determined. 
Bernet Galleries. Furniture and decorations from various 
rs. Exhibition from May 17. 
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Recent Acquisitions 


ARCHIPENKO #£MODIGLIANI 
AUSTIN PASCIN 
BRAQUE PICASSO 
CALDER ROUAULT 
CHAGALL SOUTINE 
DUFY UTRILLO 
LEGER VIVIN 

MIRO VLAMINCK 


PERLS GALLERIES 


1016 MADISON AVE., N. Y. C. 21 
SATAN se eR 


St. Etienne 





TWO YOUNG 
UNKNOWN AMERICAN 
EXPRESSIONISTS 


46 West 57 
Evelyn Brackett 


to May 10 


LEV-LANDAU 


May 12-31 
| ACA 63 EAST 57, N. Y. 
ELLI 


April 28—May 16 


ZIMMER 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


802 LEX. AVE. AT 62 ENTRANCE ON 62nd St. 














A PAINTER’S SUMMER 


This is not a school. To a full complement of 
ijvst 12 young, advanced artists, we offer 
selective lodging, fine food, superb studios. 
Our 9th season. $40 weekly, any period be- 
tween July 1-Sept. 10. Write for prospectus. 


BAY STREET STUDIO 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR ” MAINE 
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First American Show 


SEKINO 


COLOR WOODCUTS to May 10 


Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





S. B. Paintings 
May 12-24 

MORRIS 174 Waverly Pl. 

GALLERY [1 at Christopher St. 











PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


Lincoln Kirstein 


On May 21, Lincoln Kirstein (above), 
general director of the New York City 
Ballet Company, will receive the 1958 
Award for Distinguished Service, an award 
conferred from time to time by the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters for 
outstanding work in connection with the 
arts. Mr. Kirstein, who brought the chore- 
ographer George Balanchine to the Unit- 
ed States, is being honored as the foremost 
producer of ballet in this country. 


The Board of Trustees of the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art has announced the 
appointment of George D. Culler (above) 
as Associate Director of the museum. A 
Director of Museum Education at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute since 1955, and formerly 
Director of the Akron Art Institute in Ohio, 
Mr. Culler will assume his duties in San 
Francisco in late summer. 


NEWS NOTES 


In New York City on April 15, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art was damaged by a 
three-alarm fire in which one workman 
was killed and thirty-one persons were 
injured. The greatest loss suffered among 
art objects was the complete destruction 
of Claude Monet’s eighteen-foot-long can- 
vas from the water-lilies series which was 
acquired by the museum in 1955. Other 
seriously damaged works included a small- 
er Monet from the same series, Festival, 
St. John’s Eve by Candido Portinari, The 
City Rises by Umberto Boccioni, Washing- 
ton Crossing the Delaware by Larry Rivers 
and Hide-and-Seek by Pavel Tchelitchew. 


The first Provincetown Arts Festival, a 
national open competitive exhibition with 
regional juries of leading museum off- 
cials, will take place between July 15 and 
August 17 in Provincetown, Massachusetts. 
The following prizes are offered: First 
prize, $1500; second prize, $750; third 
prize, $250; fourth prize, $150; three 
awards of $100 each; and three awards of 
$50 each. Original works completed in 
1957 or 1958 by artists who are permanent 
residents of the United States are eligible. 
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George D. Culler 
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August Hecksher 


August Hecksher (above), editor, authnan hi 
and currently director of the Twentieipl the 
Century Fund, has been elected 
man of the Board of the International the 
Council at the Museum of Modern 

in New York City. The Internation 
Council, a membership organization fhe An 
art patrons and community leaders fromie 
various parts of the United States, 
incorporated in 1956 to promote inte 
national exchanges of art and has spon 
sored the International Program of th@plic 
Museum of Modern Art since July, 195 
Mr. Hecksher was formerly Chief Editpollowi 
rial Writer for the New York Heralglemb 
Tribune and is now a member of igreem 
board of directors. He is a member of thglbino 
Art Commission of the City of New Yoralt, | 
and a member of the board of trustees @oy F. 
International House and the Americagrchite 
Civil Liberties Union. quare 
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Media may be oil, oil tempera, encaust 


casein or any combination of these, ie 
well as collage in combination with the ig 
media. Write to the nearest of the follow e 


ae od 


ing regional centers: California Palace 
the Legion of Honor, San Francisco, Gi 
fornia; William Rockhill Nelson Gallery ~ 
Kansas City, Missouri; Detroit Institute 
Arts, Detroit, Michigan; Dayton Art I 
stitute, Dayton, Ohio; Ringling Museum 
Sarasota, Florida; Birmingham Museum 
Birmingham, Alabama; Manhattan St Y 
age Co., New York, New York; Chrysler! : 
Museum, Provincetown, Massachusetts 


anene 


Entries may be submitted through My) 
27 in a black-and-white drawing com 

tition currently sponsored by the Bot 4), 
Gallery in New York City. Fifty drawing pai 
will be chosen for exhibition in the § her, 
lery from June 16 to 28, and a pure lery 
prize of $150 and two prizes of $50] 4, 
$25 will be awarded. The work will Thi 
juried by Polygnotos Vagis, Georgie De duc 
fee and David Mann. The competition] 214 
open to all artists. For entry forms Wy.) 
to the Bodley Gallery, 223 East OMe 
Street, New York 22, New York. 
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» officers of Artists Equity Association 
ted at the organization’s annual 
ention which was held in New York 
Mfrom March 29 to 31. Re-elected 
“Karl Zerbe, National President, 
a Simkhovitch, Secretary, and Elias 
man, Executive Director. Newly 
ed officers include Sidney Simon, 
gurer; Charles Burchfield, José de 
Robert Gwathmey, Henry Varnum 
f Joseph Hirsch and Chaim Gross, 
idents. Also elected were twelve 
who will serve for a period of 
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De. Lester D. Longman was recently ap- 
ointed head of the Department of Art 
d Professor of Art at the University 
{ California in Los Angeles. Dr. Long- 
itor, authogman has directed the Department of Art 
> Twenti the University of Iowa for twenty- 
ected o years and has been an active member 
nternationl the Midwestern College Art Confer- 
Modern e. He has been the recipient of two 
nternation egie Fellowships, a fellowship from 
anization ofhe American Council of Learned Socie- 
leaders fromies for Research in Spain, and a- Ful- 
States, ight Research Fellowship for extensive 
ymote inteptudy in Italy. 

id has spon 
sram of thpliot Clarke, President of the National 
> July, 195jMademy of Design, has announced the 
Chief Editgollowing as newly elected to Associate 
‘ork Herallembership: Edward Betts, Marion 
mber of ireenwood and Jean Liberté, painters; 
»mber of thlbino Cavallito, sculptor; Gordon Bun- 
of New Yorialt, Francis B. Hoffman, Richard Koch, 
»f trustees MOY F. Larson and John Carl Warnecke, 
e Ameriagrchitects; John Groth and Lenard Kester, 
quarellists. 
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hrough M 
wing 
y the Bott An exhibition of Utrill ’ 
ity a no illo canvases, 
in oe - for his wife and dedicated to 
4a pure er, takes place at the Hammer Gal- 
5 of $50 - New York City from May 15 
work will ugh June 14. Entitled “The 
€ Utrillos,” the exhibition in- 


Valadon, tr ARTIST'S MOTHER. 






ie Du Wak 
snpestial cludes paintings by Utrillo’s wife 
socal and work by his mother, Suzanne 
; East 6h Valadon. 
ork. 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Ine 


980 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 21 


CLmontca's Li eading 
Cuction Sirm 


OT 


Public CLuction Sales of 
Crt and Literary Property 


Sales comprise every class of fine art property—antique 
and reproduction furniture, silver, china, glass, porcelains, 
tapestries, rugs, sculptures, prints, rare books, autographs, 
manuscripts, coins, stamps and jewelry from estates and 
other distinguished sources. 


MAY SALES 


XVIII-XX Century American and British Paintings, Amer- 
ican and English Furniture and Decorations. MILNER 
AND OTHERS—Sale May 9-10 at 1:45 7 Antiquities, 
property of A MIDWESTERN MUSEUM—Sale May 15 
at 1:45 + French Furniture and Decorations including 
European XVIII-XIX Century Paintings. WERTHEIMER 
& OTHERS—Week Ending May 17 + Garden and Ter- 
race Sculpture and Furniture and Decorative Objects, 
assembled by Mme Renée Guibal, Haut-du-Val (Near 
Versailles)—Sale May 22 at 1:45 p.m. 


Descriptive Circulars Available Upon Request. Specify Sale. 


Lestiz A. Hyam, President 
Louis J. Marion ¢ Executive Vice-President 








ARTHUR SWANN ¢ Mary VANDEGRIFT ¢ Vice-Presidents 
Max BarTHOLet, Secretary & Treasurer 
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PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


41 East 57th St. New York 22 
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SPECTRUM 


The Fire at the Modern 


HE tragic fire last month at the Museum of Modern Art 
Ti: which one workman lost his life and hundreds of other 
people barely escaped serious injury or death came as a shock 
to the art world. We know of no other serious museum fire 
in recent history, and perhaps for this reason museums have 
given little thought to potential fire hazards. The tragedy at 
the Modern points up the need for new, fireproof techniques 
in partitioning, storing and hanging shows and works of art. 
It is a problem that museums must face in order to avoid 
future tragedies. 

The staff of the Modern deserves the highest praise for its 
heroism during the fire. Showing great presence of mind and 
courage, many staff members risked their lives in preventing 
panic and leading visitors to safety. Many staff members and 
visitors then joined firemen in saving the priceless collections 
and the two important loan exhibitions. Anyone who saw the 
fire or went through the gutted second floor of the building 
afterward must appreciate their heroism. 

Our thankfulness that the tragedy was not greater and that 
most of the art was saved is, however, overshadowed by the fact 
that a life was needlessly lost. 


Plans, Payments and Purchases 


Rs problems, as we all know, beset museums at every level 
of their activity. Many institutions do not even have funds to 
maintain their buildings in adequate state of repair. Salaries 
are pitifully low compared to those in other areas of society for 
people of equal attainments, and as a result it is frequently diff- 
cult for museums to obtain trained curatorial and technical staffs. 
One can hardly foresee an early solution to the fiscal problems 
of stafing and maintenance, for private donors rarely can be 
appealed to for donations earmarked for such items as painting 
a gallery or paying a curator. 

Many museums also find it difficult to build good collections 
and almost impossible to build contemporary collections. The 
present runaway prices of art have aggravated the situation. Of 
course, there are a few people left with vast collections who 
donate them en masse to a museum or who give an occasional 
masterpiece, but not all museums have these angels, and they 
are even rarer when it comes to the contemporary scene. Unless 
our museums are to retrogress a solution must be found to the 
problem of acquisitions for most museums. 

The Dutch seem to have found an ideal solution, or as close 
to an ideal as is possible, for the artists’ economic problems—one 
that could easily be utilized to help museums. The Dutch gov- 
ernment appropriates a substantial sum of money each year to 
acquire works of art by living artists. It believes, and rightly 
so, that frequently the best artists are ahead of popular taste, or 
working in a style that is not easily accepted by the public. A 
committee, with a large representation of professional artists, 
selects works by artists throughout the country. The paintings, 
sculpture and prints are then given to schools and universities, 
embassies, hospitals, museums and various other cultural and 
civic institutions. Unfortunately such a program would not be 
supported in our country at present, although the cost to indi- 
vidual taxpayers would be slight. Someday, however, it may well 
help to solve the problems of artists and institutions. 
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Despite the public apathy, we are not devoid of vision or a 
creative approach. Both the Whitney Museum in New York and 
the Institute of Contemporary Art in Boston, the latter co-oper- 
ating with the Museum of Fine Arts in that city, have evolved 
significant plans to aid in acquiring contemporary works of art. 

In 1956 the Whitney Museum organized the Friends of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art. This group is composed of 
many of the most prominent collectors of American art. Since 
the Museum operates on a fixed endowment with no admission 
fees, it found it difficult to “do justice to the vastly expanding 
field of contemporary American creation.” Each member, includ- 
ing corporations and foundations, contributes $250 per year to 
the Friends of the Whitney. Most of the funds are used for the 
acquisition of works by twentieth-century American artists. 
Selections are made by a joint committee of the Friends and the 
Museum staff, and they are labeled as gifts of the Friends. 

Each year all works purchased by the Friends are brought 
together in a special exhibition. In addition, this year the Mu- 
seum is currently showing an excellent exhibition of important 
works selected from the private collections of the members of 
the Friends. In return for their help, the Whitney offers special 
services to the Friends, such as private viewings of works by 
lesser-known artists and advice on individual collections. 


{= Boston plan is quite different, although equally signifi- 
cant. Here the Institute of Contemporary Art has formed an 
Acquisition Society with the aid of an initial $2,500 grant 
from the Museum of Fine Arts. The Society, whose members 
must pay a $200 initiation fee and at least $100 a year to main- 
tain membership, will acquire works of art created during the 
last twenty-five years. When the Purchasing Committee meets, 
any member of the Society may sponsor any of the works that are 
up for selection and have his name identified with the work. 
Each selection is then used for exhibitions and kept in the Insti- 
tute’s provisional collection for three years. At the end of that 
time it will be offered to the Museum of Fine Arts at cost for its 
permanent collection. Works not acquired by the Museum of 
Fine Arts will be held in the Institute’s provisional collection for 
another three years and then re-offered to the Museum, or they 
can then be acquired by members of the Acquisition Society. 

This plan has several unusual features that make it particu- 
larly valuable. It gives the Museum the opportunity to “wait and 
see” whether a work holds up over a certain period of time, and 
it takes the pressure of immediate decision from the Museum. It 
can afford to be more leisurely and discriminating in its selec- 
tions. Like the Whitney’s plan, it gives interested collectors a 
voice in selecting works to be acquired. And finally, it gives the 
Institute a revolving collection that it could not otherwise 
afford. The Boston plan provides one of those rare instances in 
the art world where two museums in the same city are co-operat- 
ing closely for their mutual benefit, and Perry Rathbone and 
Thomas Messer, new directors of the Museum and the Institute 
respectively, deserve much credit for showing that such a pro}- 
ect is feasible. 

Both of these programs are now well under way, and exhibi- 
tions being held in Boston and New York this spring evidence 
their vitality and their validity. They can certainly be applied 
with modifications at other museums and can go far toward 
solving one of the many fiscal problems facing American muse- 
ums today. 


—J.M. 
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N I C HOL A S M o AFRO GATCH MASCHERINI 


BELLOWS GAUGUIN MONET 
AC O U AV BK L L A BOUDIN GORKY MORANDI 
BOURDELLE GRECO MUELLER, Otto 

BRANCUS! GROSZ MUNCH 

G A L L E R I E S BRAQUE HECKEL MUSIC 
CAMPIGLI JAWLENSKY NOLDE 
CAPOGROSSI JOSEPHSON PICASSO 
CHAGALL KERKAM POMODORO 
CONSAGRA KIRCHNER REDON 
COROT KLEE RENOIR 
COURBET KOKOSCHKA RODIN 
DEMUTH KOPMAN ROUAULT 
DERAIN LANSKOY ROUSSEAU, Theo. 
DOUCET LAPOUJADE SAETTI 
DUFY LEHMBRUCK SANTOMASO 
ENSOR MACRIS SCHMIDT-ROTTLUFF 
FAZZINI MANZU SIRONI 
FOPPIANI MARC STROH 





WORLD HOUSE 


GALLERIES 
987 Madison Avenue, New York 21 


The Ascension by Luca Giordano 1632-1705 


OLD ann MODERN 


Blue and White Plate, 15th Century, Diameter 15” 


PAINTINGS CHINESE ART 


NEW YORK 
PARIS FRANK CARO, successor 


48, Rue de Courcelles 41 East 57th Street 


119 East 57th Street New York 
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Louvre: Masterpieces of Italian Painting, 
text by Germain Bazin. “Great Masters of the 
past” Series. New York Graphic Society. $18.00. 


Italian Painting, text by Edith Appleton Stan- 
den. “Great Masters of the Past” Series. New 
York Graphic Society. $20.00. 


Sienese Painting, text by Enzo Carli. “Great 
Masters of the Past” Series. New York Graphic 


Society. $25.00. 


jran: Persian Miniatures—Imperial Library, 
text by Basil Gray and André Godard. UNESCO 
World Art Series. New York Graphic Society. 
$16.50. 


Spain: Romanesque Paintings, text by Walter 
W. §. Cook and Juan Ainaud. UNESCO World 
Art Series. New York Graphic Society. $16.50. 


nE of the more pleasant signs of the times 
0 is the proliferation of luxurious art publi- 
tations. There are still many of us who cannot 
' afford to purchase such expensive color 
as the above, but they are usually within 
in public and school libraries, and we are 
1 for this continually expanding “mu- 
without walls.” The plates in all of the 
; books, with the exception of the Sienese 
volume, have been printed by the firm of Amil- 
care Pizzi of Milan, and those in Louvre and 
Italian Painting suggest comparison with the 
similar material published by Skira. It must be 
admitted that the Pizzi prints are frequently less 
precise in detail than those of Skira. However, 
those who find the latter too harsh and glossy 
may prefer the Pizzi work, which if not so con- 
sistently crisp is free from the filmy opacity 
which sometimes mars the otherwise high-qual- 
ity Skira product. 

In Louvre the range is from Cimabue to 
Guardi, numerical pre-eminence going to Leo- 
nardo, whose seven paintings in the Louvre con- 
stitute half the artist’s existing work. Mantegna, 
Botticelli and Titian are each represented by 
three plates, and twenty-five other Italian mas- 
ters are allotted one or two apiece. About half 
of the forty-six paintings reproduced date from 
the fifteenth century. The plates vary consider- 
ably in quality, but several (notably those il- 
lustrating works by Jacopo Bellini, Filippo Lippi 
and Caravaggio) achieve a fullness and luminos- 
ity of color and a clear transparency of tone 
that are remarkable. In a number of others, al- 
though the color may be fresh, there is insuff- 
Gent clarity of detail. One is rather frequently 
aware of the retouching involved in Pizzi color 
Printing, especially where gold is present. This 
'S not necessarily objectionable unless careless- 
ness is also apparent, as in Correggio’s Jupiter 
and Antiope, where the blue of the drapery en- 
gulfs the proper contours of the ardent deity’s 
left hand, going so far as to eliminate the thumb 
completely. 

In the urbane and authoritative introductory 
ext, Germain Bazin, Chief Curator of Paintings 
and Drawings at the Louvre, describes the gradual 
formation of the museum’s Italian collection, 
Sving us a vivid picture of the relation of col- 
lecting to princely prerogative, to the ironical 
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fortunes of war, and to royal, national and pluto- 
cratic pride. 

Italian Painting, with eighty-six color plates, 
has the same temporal scope as Louvre, except 
for the five reproductions of mosaics that repre- 
sent the centuries prior to the thirteenth. Three 
of these are from San Vitale, and two middling 
designs from San Marco’s in Venice serve to bridge, 
with obvious inadequacy, the seven-hundred-year 
interval between Ravenna and Cimabue. The 
stress is decidedly on the Renaissance masters, 
and the anthology’s broadly humanistic empha- 
sis is underscored by the sprinkling of notable 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century portraits and the 
fair number of detail illustrations affording “close- 
ups” of some of the noblest heads ever painted. 
Among the most striking of these are the head of 
Christ from Masaccio’s Tribute Money and bust- 
length “excerpts” from Raphael’s Madonna del 
Cardellino and Parmigianino’s Antea. By com- 
parison with these handsome examples of color 
printing, the familiar National Gallery portrait 
by Giovanni Bellini and Leonardo’s Ginevra dei 
Benci look like tinted engravings. This uneven- 
ness of quality runs through the whole volume, 
but aside from a half-dozen or so markedly infe- 
tior plates, the book is a respectable and gen- 
erally satisfactory production. 

The introductory text by Edith Standen, a 
familiar type of art-historical survey capsuled in 
ten pages, is accompanied by marginal plate 
references and by miniature black-and-whites of 
some of the works from which numerous details 
have been taken. 

The Golden Age of painting in Siena ex- 
tended from about 1250 to 1500, and its subtle 
pre-Raphaelesque charm is richly apparent in 
Sienese Painting, a volume with an altogether 
different flavor from Italian Painting and Louvre. 
The sixty-two color and seventy-five black-and- 
white illustrations are the tasteful work of 
Braun et Cie., Paris. A brief introduction to 
Sienese civilization, short critical biographies of 
twenty-nine leading masters and scholarly sum- 
maries of present knowledge of the works repro- 
duced are contained in the sixty-eight-page text 
by Enzo Carli, Director of the Pinacoteca Na- 
zionale in Siena. The greater proportion of space 
given over to text, the more compact presenta- 
tion of the illustrations, and the fact that over 
half of them are in black and white give this 
volume the look of being aimed more at schol- 
ars, less at the casual ‘“‘art-loving public,” than 
either of the albums already discussed. On the 
other hand, the latter group will undoubtedly 
be strongly attracted to the color plates, which 
have the soft, febrile glow of moldering Byzan- 
tine illuminations. These plates are perhaps too 
mossy in texture, and a number of them are 
overly reddish, but their effect of sumptuous and 
mellow decay seems altogether fitting. 

Each volume of the UNESCO series contains 
thirty-two full-page color plates of up to eleven 
by fifteen inches on pages over a foot and a half 
high. Thus it is possible to reproduce in their 
original dimensions the fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Persian miniatures which have been 
selected from manuscripts in the Imperial Lib- 
rary in Teheran as representative of Iran. Six 
of the miniatures belong to Indo-Persian or 
Moghul art, but this inconsistency will not dis- 
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turb the nonspecialist. The rather fuzzy surfa 
quality of the plates and the blurring of th 
precise linear detail characteristic of Persia 
painting is more regrettable. 

The selection as a whole illustrates Vividly the 
thematic poles of this essentially feudal art, jp 
which lively tableaux of clashing Oriental cayain 
alternate with idyllic evocations of courtly gar 
den interludes, the setting always the perfume 
Eden of Eastern poetic genius. Those unfamilig 
with the historical background of this exotic an 
will be grateful for the concise, discerning an 
readable introductory text provided by Basij 
Gray. The individual commentaries on the 
plates, written by André Godard, will also cop 
tribute to the enjoyment of all who are curioy 
in the face of an unfamiliar dream world as wel 
as responsive to the seductive immediacy of pred. 
sion-joined patterns of delicate, desert-rich color 

The heavier color harmonies of the Catalo 
nian Romanesque paintings reproduced in Spain 
would seem to have been captured with greater 
fidelity than the high-keyed palette of the Per 


sian miniatures. Here the plates present images } 


which are fragments of larger iconographic com. 
plexes, and the king-size format of the book give 
welcome scope to the striking monumentality of 
these vigorous and richly colorful painting. 
Where some of the Persian miniatures sugges 
lessons in color and composition that were ab- 
sorbed into modern art through the example 
of Matisse, the Spanish frescoes and altar fron- 
tals call to mind the blunt elemental force and 
tense abstract design of Picasso. The stylistic 
variety and enormous power of invention to b 
found within the period known as Romanesque 
are compellingly demonstrated by this impressive 
selection of little-known paintings from the 
churches of Catalonia. 

It is unfortunate that the texts of Walter Cook 
and Juan Ainaud, outlining the present state of 


scholarly research into the obscure origins of thisf 


art, are not likely to be very illuminating to the 
curious but uninitiated general reader. 
CHARLES S. KESSLE 


History of World Art, by Everard M. Upjoli, 
Paul §. Wingert and Jane Gaston Mahler. Ox 
ford University Press. $12.00. 


The Picture History of Painting, by H. 
Janson and Dora Jane Janson. Harry N. Abrams 
Inc. $15.00. 


MONG a book’s reasons for being must be 
A some material never published before, # 
some effort to restate in a new, fresh form whit 
others have said before. Unfortunately, most 
the dozen “World Histories of Art,” published 
in this country under a variety of titles within 
the last decade, generally reproduce the sam 
great pictures and sculptures, and discuss these 
and their creators in more or less the = 
hackneyed terms. In many respects, the Histon 
of World Art by Upjohn, Wingert and Mahler 
now offered in a revised and enlarged second 
edition, is superior to volumes similar in scope 
Instead of one author, there are three—thougt 
considering its vastness, the territory covered 
(painting, sculpture and architecture of al 
periods and all nations) could even better have 
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been partitioned among thirty scholars. Nearly 
half the text is devoted to a discussion of non- 
white civilizations—which is a remarkable im- 
rovement over some older “white supremacy” 
volumes in which the art of non-Europeans is 
dismissed after one or two brief chapters. 

4 useful introductory essay emphasizes the 
essential qualities of art and calls the reader's 
attention to such factors as content, expression 
and decoration; to the artist’s interest in texture; 
to geography, economic and political conditions, 
and religion as influences upon a creator's per- 
sonality. The treatment of the subject is serious; 
biographical matter is held to a minimum, and 
much space is devoted to formal analysis of 
individual works. A glossary of terms, at the end 
of the book, enables the reader to understand 
the meaning of polysyllabic and foreign words 
introduced by the authors, who wisely refused 
to sacrifice scholarship and accuracy upon the 
altars of Common Man worship and “simplicity.” 

But one is disappointed to note that in a book 
published in 1958, hardly more than a_half- 
dozen of the artists born in this century are 
mentioned. At least one paragraph toward the 
end of each of the chapters on the art of India. 
China, Japan and other Asian countries should 
have hinted that artistic activities did not stop 
around, or even before, 1800, and -that Japan, 
for instance, today has painters not inferior to 
the Ukiyo-e masters. 

The illustrations are well chosen—although 
too few paintings, sculptures and buildings pro- 


duced after 1925 were considered worthy of 






reproduction. In several instances, a significant 
detail is shown in addition to the total view. 
Certain celebrated buildings, such as the Hagia 
Sophia and the Chartres Cathedral, are repre- 
sented through as many as five pictures, includ- 
ing the ground plans. 

The authors displayed balance in using no 
more than 26 color plates and giving the 671 
additional illustrations in black-and-white photo- 
graphs which, on the whole, are sufficiently 
clear. The inclusion, among the color plates, of 
North American Indian, Pre-Columbian, African 
and Polynesian art, along with Western art 
from Duccio to Picasso, comes as a happy sur- 
prise. Since adequate color requires complicated 
and therefore expensive processes, publishers of 
integrity might resist the public’s demand for 
color, color and nothing else. Unwilling or 
unable to pay enough for art books to allow the 
use of intricate multiple-color processes, this 
self-deluded public believes that it gets the real 
McCoy when only the four-color process is used. 

However, I rebuke no publisher for using the 
cheaper processes only. American firms are the 
prisoners of an esthetically illiterate public that 
considers itself entitled to receive, for a mere 
$15.00, a thirteen-inch book of 320 pages, written 
by two distinguished scholars, and_ illustrated 
with no fewer than 500 pictures, 103 of them in 
color. But a reviewer might suggest that, as 
long as the public continues to cry for “color,” 
certain outstanding paintings that are especially 
difficult to reproduce should be avoided. In this 
particular case, panels of Griinewald’s famous 
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Isenheim Altar have been the casualties. Those 
who have seen the original work at Colmar will 
agree that the crude fauve reds in this version 
bear no resemblance to the strong yet subtle 
color applied by the master upon a firmly under- 
painted base. 

The Jansons’ Picture History of Painting is 
a new version of their Story of Painting for 
Young People, published by Abrams six years 
ago. I prefer the earlier book: the text, addressed 
to children, skillfully prepared the young audi- 
ence for the essentials in art, it stressed feeling 
and imagination above the “story” content of 
a picture, and it carefully guided boys and 
girls from Old Stone Age painting to Chagall 
and Klee. For the present edition, the text has 
been retained (with minor cuts and changes). 
One wonders whether a more adult 
should not have replaced the original text, as 
the book is designed to be coveted by “literate 
\mericans,” to quote from the blurb. A random 
sentence or two will illustrate the general tone: 

“We know better than to get mixed up 
between living things and the pictures of these 


version 


things” [on the caveman’s magic]. Or: 

“All Dali had to do was to see a picture ‘into’ 
the blots and then fill in the missing lines, so 
that others can see it, too.” 

The format is slightly larger, the paper much 
better (as is the quality of the reproductions), 
the number of pictures has been more than 
trebled, and so has been the price. But the 
lavout of the new book is inferior. It is impos- 

continued on page 69 
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Kuhlm: 

The Art Association’s Seventy-seventh Annual . Diebenkorn, Park and the “figuratives” .__, § prize P 
Japanese-American wing in Abstract Expressionism .. . Kelly, Gechtoff and Kuhlman... kelly 
its tral 

the mo 

cate al 

variety 

BY SARAH GRISSOM greens 
fully k 

HE big show of the spring scason (San Fran- one large figure in large space-color arcas witht py the 
posi Museum of Art, April 10-May 4) is the decorative elements—the glistening head of , usually 
Seventy-seventh Annual Painting and Sculpture palm, a railing, more detail in the dress and Andrei 
Exhibition of the San Francisco Art Association. ture of the figure; one begins to wonder if at some} densel 
This year, Mr. Thomas B. Hess was imported point his realism will extend to the individuatig§{ Last D 
from New York to jury it—the idea being to of facial expression. David Park’s two canvases,th™ brush’ 
avoid local prejudice, passion; raptures, and prize-winning Canoe and Two Figures, are bof side af 
ruptures. It is a very exciting show. moments in the romantic mythology of the Ame. ters f 
Actually the roster of exhibitors is not too fatally ican continent as virgin territory. The canoe ani In Mi 
different from that of other recent years. But lonely canoer have glided through a rich scree gained 
part of the local press will no doubt have some of dense color; his two figures, fragilely nude ona tre, | 
fun, particularly with one toddler’s kiddy-cart— height, are surveying distances that still exist. )§ and p 


a prize-winning sculpture in steel and wood—pre- 
tentiously labeled Baby Bull. From some angles 


is a misconception to think of these painters x Son 
having developed out of Abstract Expressionism palett 


its few deletions and additions are amusing, but Perhaps they found their freedom there. But thf have ‘ 
in the main this item remains what its manufac- emotional Gestalt is becoming more and mong that tl 
turer made it, and artist Arthur Grant might have recognizably scenic. subor 
acknowledged his debt to its originator. A second grouping, coherently within the main.§ year's 

The sculpture in general takes second place to stream of Abstract Expressionism, is nevertheles§ which 


the painting. There are some nice small stones: quite distinctive. The genesis of this group can more 


two marbles, Factum Est and Hawk, by Dorothy be traced to the assimilation of Abstract Expre-§ two f 
Miller; a small, compact granite piece, Wounded sionism by a number of Japanese-American pain the | 
Bird, by James W. Washington, Jr.; and a lively ers, who tend to sift out some of the surfacf and f 
cast stone by Emil Lazarevich. But the welded violence and to express much more durably ares whic! 


metals have little drive or thrust, while two bound, 
vaguely animate standing pieces in hemp, satu- 


where physical activity is minimized and wher} am{ 
color itself is not so much an image as an imaginf the c 


rated here and there with bright spots of color, 
catch the eye more because the material is un- 
usual than for any other reason. One suspects 
there was not a lot to choose from among the 
sculptures submitted. 

Che paintings are another matter, for there is 
an abundance of exciting work. This is the one 
show of the year that gives the public some idea 
of what is really going on around here. For unfor- 
tunately San Francisco is not a good market for 
painting: collectors in this area tend to buy 
through dealers in either Los Angeles or New 
York; there are few galleries, and many painters 
see little point in showing in them. The museums 


tive shift demanding the absorption of though. } and | 
One of the finest works in the current show sp and « 
George Miyasaki’s The Horizon. Quadrilinea} of se 
divisions on a slow diagonal are finally blockei— Noor 
by a horizontal; and there is much change off anotl 
movement and mood through directional brush 4 ne 
work. Pastel tones, roses, blues, grays, pinks, arg subtl 
quietly earthlike; moreover, the basic angularing like | 
is so modified by the surface that the whole paint f Way 
ing can be felt as a slow curve focused by thep elem 
irritation of two irregular deposits of color-a In 
centuated paint matter. who 

The third group is the local avant-garde olf Poll 
Abstract Expressionism. As a school, Abstract ExB are | 


pressionism seems to be particularly conducive of may 
periods of monomania. The violence and unmuli scale 
ness of many of its techniques, its emphasis on: hard 
surface charge of plastic and tactile shocks, isB erin 
tendency to exaggeration, all of this must be con § 'maj 
trolled, and demands of its artists a powerful spac 
structure or imagery, both to contain and toe ga 


are unable to fill the gap; though they do occa- 
sionally give a one-man show to local talents, 
much of their exhibition space is necessarily used 
for museum collections, group shows and travel- 
ing national shows. Dr. Grace McCann Morley. 
Director of the San Francisco Museum of Art. 
does a notable job. But museums cannot fulfill the 







function of galleries where an interested public off the surface fireworks. 
can follow the development of its artists year by a 
year. It should surprise no one therefore that the : a th 

rate of departure is high; or that critics in other James Kelly, uv-passace (1958); at San Fran . 
parts of the country have a tendency to be irri cisco Museum of Art. rs 


tated: San Francisco painters, noted at last, are so 
seldom any longer San Franciscans. 

Yet the tradition of Rothko and Still—teachers 
at the California School of Fine Arts in the late 
forties when so many of their students were 
ex-G. I.’s—has not died out here. Their impact on 
numbers of young painters was to prove that doors 
into the future could be opened. For if influence 
can be imitation, it can also be a saturation and 
absorption in the expansion and conquest of 
vision and technique. And if San Francisco does 
not support its painters as painters, if there is a 
devastating and disheartening gap between pub- 
lic and artist, nevertheless there is a great deal of 
artistic ferment in this area. 


HE local groupings are reflected in the cur- 
cee Annual, and reflected too in the prize 
winners. One of these is the Diebenkorn, Bischoff, 
Park group who in moving away from Abstract 
Expressionism have reintroduced solidly figura- 
tive images. Diebenkorn is getting progressively 
bolder in his realism, modifying the tension of 
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wonG the most exciting exhibitors in the cur- 

rent Annual are Sonia Gechtoff, Walter 

Kuhlman and James Kelly—winner of the first- 
Oe prize purchase award in painting. 

Kelly's Mid-Passage (1958) is remarkable for 
ts transitions. Dominated by glistering whites, 
the movement within the canvas is full of deli- 
cate and lyrical passages, of plastic and tactile 
variety. The pool of color in the center, blues and 

ns muted by an admixture of whites, is care- 
fully keyed, and any recessive tendency is blocked 





arcas with by the amorphous red shape at its base. Kelly is 
head of 4B usually strong on structure: one recalls his San 
$s and po) Andreas (1955), with its solidly built verticals 
r if at some! densely suffused with color; or the very different 
lividuation§ Last Days of Dylan Thomas, in which the action 
invases,th® brushwork is nevertheless heavily balanced, left 
s, are boi! side against right side, with dancing white spat- 
‘the Ame ters focused by heavier blacks in wider orbits. 
canoe anit In Mid-Passage, Kelly’s plastic paint-action has 
rich screen gained a great deal in richness, while his struc- 
‘nude onaf ture, loosening up, achieves much more variety 
ill exist. )§ and play in its articulation. 
painters Sonia Gechtoff now works exclusively with a 
ressionim § palette knife. Her sensuously charged surfaces 
re. But the have always been dramatic, but it is only recently 
and morf! that the sensuality has begun to be quite definitely 
subordinated to the drama. The Sheik in this 
n the main! year's Annual is one of a group of paintings in 
1everthelesf which the centralizing figurative power has grown 
group cae more and more dominant. In her 1957 diptych, 
act Expres two panels entitled Joe Turner and The Vamp, 
rican pain § the painting was still controlled by the rise 
the surfaef and fall of sensuous masses. But in The Sheik, 
irably area’ which is quite similar in structure to her 1958 
and wherf Vamp though it has a more powerful diagonal, 
an imaginaf the control has been shifted to planes flung out 
of thoughi} and recaptured in a fine balance of centripetal 
ont show ip and centrifugal forces. There is still a great deal 
uadrilinea§ of sensuality in this artist’s work—Love at High 
ly blockeif Noon, a painting now at the Fair in Brussels, is 
change olf another example. But she seems to have entered 
onal brush a new period where her work with masses is 
, pinks, arf, subtler and where, temporarily at any rate, a lava- 
> angulari® like flow of sensuality over the surfaces has given 
yhole paint § way to a more conceptually dramatic spacing of 
ised by the elements. 
of color-a In contrast to the two painters just mentioned, 


who are more related to a De Kooning, or to a 
Pollock of some periods, Walter Kuhlman’s works 
are more related to Rothko’s. His fire of color 
may be compared to Rothko’s; yet his aim and 


nt-garde ol 
\ bstract Ex 
onducive to 


and unruli§ scale are so different that the comparison is 
phasis ona hardly meaningful. His works are not overpow- 
shocks, is ering at first sight. But the simplicity of the 
rust be con image is usually deceptive. It is not forms in 
a powerll® space that he is creating, but a color image as 
1 and tos Organically related as the features of one face. 


His color is dense with matter as the sun itself 
isdense with matter. And while the shapes them- 
selves focus attention (as in No. 16. 1957), it is 
the growing aliveness, the depth and subtlety of 
the modulated paint-beds that gradually create 
the whole as a powerfully expressive image. 
Again like Rothko, proportions are extremely im- 
portant here, as the resonance must be controlled 
by them. A bed of blues, increasing in brilliance 
and rising to grays, is finally crossed by a band of 
color with at its center an amorphously crosslike 
|uxtaposition of colors, reds, oranges and white. 
In the Annual a width of pale blue is broken by 
_ two dark, encloaked shapes. Kuhlman’s paintings 

ate extremely subtle, and his color has a depth 


and content that in many of his works seem al- 
Most magical. 




















+ San Fran 


(): was disappointed at the Annual not to see 
any of the latest work of Frank Lobdell, who 
been for some time on a no-exhibition kick. 
One hears that his recent work is frightening in 
_Msintensity, and when one recalls the hot, verdant 
| Passion of some of his earlier orange and yellow 
“anvases, one can imagine some of the horror he 


might create in black with strange gray forms 
mtruding. : 


continued on page 69 
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Five Americans—Pollock, De Kooning, Kline, Rothko and Still—at the Institute of one aaa 


Arts ... Rothko’s particular achievement . . 


BY PATRICK HERON 


T IS NOW just Over two years since we first saw 

Pollock, De Kooning, Kline, Rothko, Still and 
Motherwell together in strength on the walls 
of a gallery here (at the Tate, in January, 1956, 
to be precise). I was exhilarated at the time* by 
the originality and the sheer directness of these 
American painters. This March the first five of 
the painters just mentioned above returned to 
London—this time on the walls of the Institute 
of Contemporary Arts; and one is glad of the 
occasion to reflect further on the nature of their 
achievement, both as individual artists and as a 
group. It is possibly a bad moment for this in one 
sense, in that their influence on world painting 
has been so great (especially during these past 
two years) that one is naturally tempted to blame 
them for something that is in no way their respon- 
sibility—namely, the rapid academicizing of much 
of their thought and practice on a truly world- 
wide scale. 

But first I will recapitulate a little. I was ex- 
cited in 1956 by the extent of their break with 
French painting, both in their discovery of shal- 
low depth, as a working possibility for communi- 
cating a new kind of pictorial space, and in their 
rejection of a European sensibility in questions of 
matiére. Their paint had a rawness, their execu- 
tion a brashness, their design a lack of contra- 
puntal complexity, which all indicated a new 
kind of energy and inventiveness. But more im- 
portant still, their painting was evidence of a 
total freedom not only from figuration, but even 
from that abstraction which somehow still evoked 
familiar visual facts, whether of still life or land- 
scape. They had abolished the image—if by image 
we still mean a unit, a single complex of forms, 
that exists on two levels simultaneously: i.e., as a 
purely formal fact, there on the surface of the 
canvas; and, secondly, as the visual evocation of a 
fact (or facts) that is extrinsic to that canvas. Even 
with most of the postwar nonfigurative painters 
in Europe the sense remains—until well after 
1950—that “images” are being suspended inside 
the picture space. Inside the pictorial architecture 
of a Manessier, a Soulages or even a De Staél 
of 1950, we feel that there are, so to speak, nests 
of more complicated form which are lodged 
within the all-over nonfigurative structure of the 
composition. In this sense most European nonfig- 
urative painting of the period 1945-50 was still 
figurative. The kind of spatial illusion found in 
Soulages, for instance, involves a type of pictorial 
space which is still basically Cubist. We go back 
and through the black-brown bars: a solid struc- 
ture is still an inescapable illusion in a Soulages 
of 1950-55, say. White equals space; black equals 
solid form. 

True, Poliakoff for one had by 1950 ceased to 
deal with this sort of unidentifiable but none- 
theless solid form which is situated in space. For 
him an area of color was an area of color—as it 
had long been for Nicholson, of course. And an 
area of color has a spatial reality without evok- 
ing specific solids. Nevertheless it seems to me 
that, by and large, it was the Americans named 
above who finally insisted, with a vehemence that 
has since converted almost everyone everywhere, 
that the total painting itself is the only image 
involved in a painting. Today, a painting is not 
the vehicle of an image (still less, of a symbol). 
Today, the painting itself is the image. Anyone 
who cannot accept that has not begun to under- 





*See “Americans at the Tate,” 


1956. 
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.an impressive retrospective of Roger Hilton’s work , 


stand the art of the present moment. Again, a 
painting is not something which exists in order 
to convey meaning; on the contrary, “m 

is something which attaches itself to that i 
pendent, autonomous object which is a pictum 
Primarily, a picture means itself. Allusions, oven: 
or not, to external facts (objects outside the ie. 
ture itself) are secondary and, unless more or le, 
oblique, are almost inevitably clichés. There si - 
ply is not available at the present moment, j 
seems to me, a valid figure, or mode of figurati 
which is not retrogressive in some way or other, 
But in saying this I assume that I am s 

only for myself, of course. Nevertheless it does! 
seem to me that those good painters who at prey 
ent incorporate images (and “images” are always 
figurative, as I’ve said—even when that which ther 
figure is obscure to us) are to that extent Telin- 
quishing the exploratory function of painting 
and are, instead, elaborating upon something 
already understood and then embellishing their 
art with this elaboration of a known theme. This 
is possibly one reason why I do not greatly ad 
mire De Kooning. 


OWEVER, the occasion for these remarks on 
H the subject of these American painter 
achievement is, as I say, an exhibition this March 
at the Institute of Contemporary Arts. The paint 
ings are by Pollock, Rothko, Kline, Still, De Koon 
ing, Dubuffet and Antonio Tapies; and _ they 
come from the collection of Mr. E. J. Power, 
which is certainly the most important collection 
of Tachist and action painting in this countn 


Mark Rothko, xo. 14; at Institute of Contemp 
Arts. 
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ford Still, No. 1 (1951); at Institute of Contempo- 
ry Arts. 


One's first impressions are once: again of the 

forthright daring of the attack; of the generous 

scale; of the purity of intention. But this time I 

do not react with enthusiasm to the shallow space; 

nor to the overt speed of the muscular brushwork; 
nor to the harshly brittle paint; nor to the lack 
of subtle resonance in color. In fact, I felt again 
and again what I can only describe as the absence 
of a dimension in the paintings of four out of the 
five Americans in this show. The exception is 
Mark Rothko, who now seems to me the best of 
living Americans, and better than Pollock. Yet 
even in Rothko the missing element in these 
\merican paintings is not wholly present. I mean 
that I miss a sensuous subtlety of tone color, a 
subtle asymmetry of shape, a varied tempo of 
_ working—it is a terribly cramping thing, to be 
| hound by a rigid concept of what freedom should 
look like in a painting. As I’ve said before in 

ARTS, it seems to me that mere quickness in 

| actual execution, involving an evenly loose and 

| a vigorously rhythmic movement of the arm, is a 

false criterion of excellence. True spontaneity 

demands an infinitely varied tempo—slow fin- 

_ickiness allied to swift and broad movements. 

| We are barking up the wrong tree in worrying so 

much about spontaneity, immediateness, and so 
on, when we ought to be concerned with some- 

_ thing called “good painting”—which is not synon- 

_Ymous with spontaneity. The visible speed with 

Which Pollock registered an impulse has proved 

a feat as infectious as anything from the hand of 

Picasso. And it has served to jog Western paint- 

ing out of its post-Picassian coma. But now what 

we desperately need are examples of a new and 
fine deliberateness; a more fully conscious and 
considered mode of action, which will embrace 

F the static and fundamentally architectural ele- 

, ments in painting at the same time that it dis- 

" Plays the fluent and spontaneous. This marriage 

, of static construction and fluent—even fluid— 

| Mtticulation I value in Rothko. After Rothko, it 

‘Seems strongest in Kline. 

F Among Mr. Power's pictures are two Rothkos. 
: White Cloud (1956), is of the kind that lim- 
itself to that minimal horizontal oblong 

™® atmospheric color floating on a ground of one 

Psingle tone-color—in this case the ground is a 

et dull scarlet, and the horizontal area is 

ily scribbled white which allows the red to 
through. This whitish block is across the 

‘op quarter of the canvas, and the remaining area 
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below is occupied by another rectangular area 
of red superimposed on the ground (which shows 
round its edge on all sides) and so close to it in 
color and tone that it is at first indistinguishable 
from it. This nearness in color serves to make that 
ground bulge forward into the spectator’s eye, to 
give it a mysterious depth and intangibility, 
rather than to create a second rectangular form. 
But the second Rothko, which is earlier, painted 
in 1949, is the most beautiful picture in this 
show. Entitled No. 14, it is composed of a number 
of rectangles, of very different shapes and sizes, 
which loom out of a soft ground of yellow-orange, 
and is the first painting by him that I have seen 
that is not cast in the same pattern as White 
Cloud. Although I think Rothko a very fine color- 
ist indeed, it still strikes me that his color is too 
muted; I long for stronger contrasts and a sharper 
vibration. 

Pollock’s Unformed Figure (1953) is one of his 
best paintings, I should say. The separate strands 
and strokes of his color, however, do not suffi- 
ciently merge—but not in a physical sense (I do 
not mean that they should be mixed together 
more). In the total image of the canvas the sepa- 
rate color touches and spots and streaks remain 
too separate in your eye: there is a lack of that 
apparent flooding together which is harmony. 
And now one also feels a quality of slightly forced 
violence in the actual nature of so many of his 
touches—a feature also of De Kooning’s work. In 
Kline’s Painting (1952) physical vigor is present 
but not rampant. The squarish frame of evenly 
thick black bars—rich in quality of pigment and 
of brush gesture—contributes, again, to a minimal 
image. One does not quite feel that the shapes 
the white makes are as positive, in themselves as 
shapes, as the shapes the black makes. 

For myself, I anticipate most from Still (after 
Rothko)—and do not have these expectations ful- 
filled. Again it is the absence of that caressing 
subtlety of color which, I personally feel sure, 
exists in the bleakest of great paintings. Still has 
a brilliant sense of placing: the ragged “clouds” 
of black, the eaten-away strands and inlets and 
promontories and islands of flat color are beau- 
tifully conceived and are most original (though 
they have, for English eyes, an extraordinary 
kinship with Roger Hilton’s Neo-Plastic paint- 
ings). But it is as though the idea of sheerness 
and pictorial economicalness were triumphing 
over the hand’s desire to elaborate a stark state- 
ment, not radically, so as to destroy its “empty” 
quality and force, but sensuously. The statement 
is a bit too precipitate: it communicates itself 
immediately—and leaves nothing to gaze at—or 
into. This quality of subtly enhanced flatnesses is 
found in the Dubuffet here, although its total 
impact is far slighter, its meaning less important, 
than that of Still. The Dubuffet is almost unse- 
rious in comparison with the American paintings 
here, although it is “better painted” than any 
except the Rothkos. 


RECEDING this exhibition at the I. C. A. was 
P: retrospective of Roger Hilton (‘‘Paintings: 
1953-57”) which was even more impressive than 
his small band of admirers expected it to be. This 
show met with a measure of success, which, since 
it was overdue, it was all the more gratifying to 
witness. Hilton’s starkness has just that sensuous 
richness, that subtle science of painting, which 
I find missing in the American painters I have 
been discussing. Hilton’s violence is in the mind, 
not on the canvas. The explosive expressionism 
of his ragged and sometimes brutal symbols is 
utterly tamed by the purely pictorial realities of 
his extremely varied color and his sense of for- 
mal balance—in a word, by his knowledge of, and 
reverence for, the art of painting. I wrote in 
ARTS last May (“Introducing Roger Hilton”) 
that Hilton was “in my view, destined to enjoy 
an international status as high as that of any 
painter of his generation known to me.” His 
exhibition confirms me in this belief. 
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The support of tradition in the work of Pettoruti and Kodema 


. a series of German exhibitions . . 
Chapoval’s gouaches and De Staél’s drawings . . . 


BY ANNETTE MICHELSON 


M* EMILIO PeTroruT! is an elderly Argen- 


tinian of Italian descent who has lately 
had two successive exhibitions of paintings, early 
and recent, at the Hautefeuille Gallery. Mr. Kibo 
Kodema is a Japanese painter who has been 
exhibiting at the Cernuschi Museum. Apart 
from a few recent excursions into a rather rigid, 
semi-geometrical abstraction, Mr. Pettoruti has 
been painting Cubist landscapes and still lifes 
for some thirty-five years. The calligraphic fluid- 
ity and subtle play of values in Mr. Kibo 
Kodema’s work have their remote and indirect 
origins in the Sung-influenced, classical Kano 
style of the sixteenth century. Both men are 
accomplished technicians. and their decorous 
work attains a considerable degree of coherence. 
The interest of their two exhibitions lav, as one 
might expect, in their respective kinds of aca- 
demicism, chastening and instructive, if not 
wholly exemplary, demonstrating with striking 
clarity the possible advantage for the minor or 
modest talent. of the opportunity to work within 
a tradition or a common style. Through them 
one sensed the visions whose originality, com- 
plexity and depth had provided capital for more 
than one generation of painters. 

Mr. Pettoruti’s strong but conventional com- 
positions, his insistent linearity are tempered by 
a color that is, at its best, prudent. Thev are 
impoverished, however, by the forbiddingly 
smooth, icv surfaces of his canvases and a refusal 
of textural accident, so that the one early work 
(My Window in Florence, 1917), which makes an 
ever-so-discreet and partial use of collage tech- 
nique, comes as a relief, modifying or relaxing 
the tension generated by all the needlessly taut 
canvases surrounding it. Yet all of these paint- 
ings, deficient in really personal feeling, were at 
least minimally sustained by the extraordinary 
heritage of Cubism, by a style or method of 
spatial organization applied, in picture after 
picture, with a kind of loyal, unflagging zeal 
and an almost inevitable, limited success. 

To sense fully the sustaining power of the 
method and the style, the degree to which Cub- 
ism managed, for perhaps the last time in West- 
ern painting, to impose a kind of felicitous 
homogeneity of aspiration and achievement, a 
general heightening of plastic sensibility upon 
its followers, great and small, one had only to 
take a long and careful look at the drawings by 
Léger on exhibition at the Louise Leiris Gallery. 


HAT careful look required patience—one is 
7. frequently tempted to match Léger’s in- 
transigence with one’s own. As always, however, 
one’s forbearance was rewarded, for working 
back through the late works, through the 
penultimate, American period (1940-46), the 
mechanical and proto-mechanical periods, one 
reached the drawings which retreat from 1923 
to 1912. These are the series of seated figures, 
landscapes and war studies (Smashed Plane, 1916) 
in which the pencil, occasionally reinforced or 
counterpointed by a discrete and sparing use of 
bright, fresh blues or reds, of low saturation, 
produces, through the quite orthodox strategies 
of Analytical Cubism, a series of utterly perfect, 
small-scale drawings on white paper. 

The development of Léger from approximately 
1923 on, the growth of the really personal style 


which paralleled a very gradual decline, does, 
I believe, provide one of the more complex and 
interesting subjects of study still entirely open to 
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. “Dutch Art since Van Gogh” . . 


.. . Léger’s ambiguous develop 
. @ posthumous display @ 


us. We are not soon likely to see much de 
that direction, as the Léger Museum, now 
construction at Biot, is completing the cang 
tion which has been under way since his de 
If, however, one considers Cubism as the pr 
gious, concrete transposition, in painting, 
vast intellectual upheaval involving a cri 
epistemology, one is led to speculate on the 
cline—in Léger’s particular case—of a revoluti 
ary scientific sensibility into the doctrinaire p 
of scientism and the growth of a machine cult 
less innocent than Delaunay’s or Mondrian’s, 
it persisted so much longer and under much m 
ambiguous conditions. _ 

The formal symptoms of this decline were W 
mately to be a growing disrespect of scale, a 
hysterical monumentality and, above all, the 
eral tendency to force a gradually diminishig 
vocabulary to perform a variety of structural 
coloristic functions for which it was no longer 
adequate. The brilliant schematization and ma 
nipulation of the invented machine-parts and 
prefabricated limbs and bodies constituted, it is 
true, an almost heroic effort to restrict the paint- 
ing’s existence to the limits of its frame, to insist 
on its autonomy by limiting its resonance. De. 
prived, however, of the complex and powerful 
spatial organization which Cubism had made 
possible, they resulted in an art which has the 
highly inadequate character of symbolic reference; 
those late constellations of interlocked bodies. 
bicycles, machines and tools, punctuated by bars 
of intense blue, red, green and yellow, hanging 
parallel to the white surface of the paper or can- 
vas, have the fragmentary quality of the heraldic 
device, or an emblematic art. 


Surely Léger underestimated the complexity of 
his task, the multiplicity of levels of consciousness 
to which his really “popular” art would have to 
appeal. For after all, that whole elaborate formal 
ascesis, the direct and conscious expression of the 
“artisan,” the “stolid Norman,” the anti-Romat- 
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Fruhtrunk, composition; at Galerie Denise Ren. 
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olas de Stael, nrawinc (1946); at Galerie Jeanne Bucher. 


ticist, the militant positivist, was increasingly 
directed toward a vast and proletarian public, and 
it constituted, within a generation of formal revo- 
lutionaries, a Jacobin opposition to the Girondists 
of sensibility. 


Is split and its sectarian violence have re- 
7 constantly since, in other quarters and 
other contexts, and it would naturally be visible 
in almost any of the larger shows now on here: in 
the Salon des Comparaisons, in Mr. Sandberg’s 
exhibition of “Dutch Art since Van Gogh,” and 
in the remarkable exhibition of sculpture held by 
the Claude Bernard Gallery. We got it most tell- 
ingly, though, in the series of exhibitions by young 
German painters which have been on view for 
some weeks now. With Schumacher and Wessel 
at the Stadler Gallery, Dahmen at La Roue, 
Schulze at Daniel Cordier’s and a group of six 
young “Constructives” at Denise René’s, we have 
had an almost unprecedented opportunity to see 
what is now being done in Germany. They were 
meceded last month, moreover, at Simone Badi- 
let's, by the lithographer Arno Mohn and the 

iptor Fritz Kremer, exhibiting together with a 
umber of pupils from their East Berlin ateliers. 
“Of the East Berlin group I can say only that its 
occupations do not seem related to those of 
n interesting or significant painter of my ac- 
waintance, and that it is somehow shocking to 
ie’s historic sense to see Kathe Kollwitz’ familiar, 
aunted mask still staring from someone else's 

Ographs twenty-five years after the end of the 
Veimar Republic. : 

, then, to the “Constructives” and the fac- 

Struggle. Of the Denise René group, which 

been brought together under the patronage 
| the German cultural attaché, Fruhtrunk and 
man are the most ambitious. Fruhtrunk’s 
positions of flat, opaque rectangles, bars and 
Hes hang flat in an almost limitless space. I 

Tarely seen canvases in which the color has 

little structural function; the purples, greens 
i blacks are applied, as it were, to the surfaces 
forms, and the movement of those forms in 

# out of the picture plane and across the sur- 
seems determined solely by their size, shape 

= apparent direction. The result is a split be- 
tween them and a color which is relegated to a 
decorative function. MahIman, on the other hand, 
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cuts up his canvas surface into areas which seem 
to move through a series of subtle shiftings of 
forms that threaten to parallel each other, threat- 
en to collide, threaten to intersect, but do not. 
The tension set up by these minimal, halted 
movements, their reticence and tact remind one 
of Ben Nicholson. M. Seuphor’s catalogue preface 
is a rather peremptory call to order, an appeal for 
the renewal of “constructive intelligence.” He 
asks for a laying-aside of the tragic air now in 
fashion. Well, this is a battle cry directed at M. 
Tapié’s camp, and though its brevity unfortu- 
nately confines it to the level of pure assertion, 
nevertheless a step into that other camp is slightly 
disturbing. 

Going from Dahmen to Schulze to Schumacher 
and then to Wessel, one becomes aware of a grow- 
ing impatience with painting itself as a medium. 
All these men paint heavily, of course, mixing 
foreign matter with their paint (Wessel uses sand, 
Schulze almost anything at all, it appears), and 
their work tends, therefore, toward relief, and the 
relief, ultimately—in Schumacher’s “tactile ob- 
jects’—rebels against the frame, bursts from it 
toward something else, into the surrounding 
air. The “tactile objects” are stretched, proc- 
essed. wire-supported fabrics, highly textured and 
pierced, here and there, so that the wall against 
which they hang will show through. They are 
uneven in their outlines, but maintain, for the 
most part, a roughly rectangular shape which 
hangs unframed and, therefore, presumably “free” 
against the wall. The malaise and rebellion im- 
plicit in them represented, in this interesting 
little panorama of contemnorarv German paint- 
ing, a condition toward which all the others were 
tending. Yet it was difficult to see quite why Schu- 
macher himself, once he had rejected the frame- 
limited canvas, its flatness and consistency, found 
it necessarv to stick so closely, despite the elabo- 
rate use of wire and plastic, to apparently con- 
ventional painting techniques. He seemed to be 
teasing the medium, testing its limits, more intent, 
perhaps, on destroying a category than realizing 
the individual work. For this reason Wessel’s 
paintings, in which sand is used for certain very 
precise, limited textural and coloristic effects, 
were more impressive. I think, too, that his use 
of larger, more definitely articulated, though peril- 
ously balanced forms, as in Genesis and Breaking 


of the Circle, tended to distribute the interest of 
his work over the entire canvas as Schumacher’s 
somewhat monotonously over-all striations could 
not. His color, too, neither hung like an obscur 
ing veil before the canvas nor constituted a wash 
background, but actively organized the composi 
tion in depth. 


BEGAN to speak of the exhibition of “Dutch Art 
I since Van Gogh” at the Museum of Modern 
Art. It raised a rather delicate problem for us all. 
Mr. Sandberg’s intelligence and enterprise are 
such that almost everyone’s mood of happy antici 
pation was transformed, after the opening, into a 
state of disappointment and shock. The Van 
Goghs were of only moderate interest, but of 
course we were willing, if necessary, to accept 
token Van Goghs. The Mondrians could not have 
been better chosen, the Van Dongens were quite 
brilliant on the whole, the De Stijl group fairly 
well represented. The field was then, however, 
left to a number of uninteresting Realists on the 
one hand and to Appel and Corneille on the 
other. The importance, the weight accorded to 
both the latter seemed highly disputable. The 
Appels made a particularly bad showing; the ten 
or so canvases exhibited were far inferior to the 
large group shown at the I. C. A. in London last 
spring, and the discrepancy between the frantic 
deployment of paint and gesture and the real 
innocuousness of these works, already apparent 
last year, reached tragicomic proportions. 


HE exhibitions of De Staél’s drawings at Jeanne 

Bucher’s and of Chapoval’s gouaches at Bene- 
zit’s were occasions not only for admiration, but 
for a good deal of understandable ritual lamen- 
tation over the untimely death of the two artists. 
The quite exceptional diversity of the gouaches 
was attractive, but disturbing, too, and were it 
not for their technical mastery, one might quite 
easily accept the fact of early death as explana- 
tion for the seeming absence of a central, personal 
core in all that virtuosity. The core exists, I now 
believe, but it would have to be traced through 
the relationships of certain gouaches to specific 
canvases. We are promised a show of drawings 
and, eventually, of paintings, so that I hope even- 
tually to be able to do this. 

The forty-odd drawings by De Staél shown at 
Jeanne Bucher’s allowed me to follow, for the 
first time, a development which paralleled his 
paintings and produced a surprisingly rich body 
of work in black and white. Unlike the Légers. 
they were done independently of any projected 
larger works, though their range and energy 
reflect the prodigal talent which so brilliantly 
manipulated the rich color of the great, thickly 
textured canvases done between 1945 and 1956. 

Ranging from a series of rather rapid calli- 
graphic improvisations to a late, solidly composed 
Still Life with Palette, the show seems to postulate 
a notion of representation as an equator allowing 
for a series of brilliant departures and surprising 
returns. We had, then, a number of early char 
coal abstractions which employ quite successfully, 
belatedly, a Cubist idiom, others in 
India ink, generously, freely applied, which estab 
lish an exact balance between heavy, aggressive 
black forms and a restricted negative space, and 
a third series of purely linear drawings in which 
the white surface of the paper is just barely in 
flected into an image—landscape or object. These 
last, rather lighthearted excursions across the 
page constitute a series of signatures flung off with 
great speed and a wholly delightful arrogance. 
In almost every drawing, however—in the Hand 
Press, for example, which organizes at least a 
half-dozen textural effects achieved by over-all 
patterns and variously directed crosshatchings 
into a unity bound and galvanized by great, ag 
gressive bars of black ink, and in the last con- 
trolled and monumental explosions of graphic 
energy—the engagement of the surface, whether 
covered or half bare, is total. 


however 





Henri Rousseau, THE POET ANDHIs MUSE(1909); Kunstmuseum, Basel. All photos courtesy Roger Shattuck and Harcourt, Brace and Co. 





Rousseau as a young man; 
photo Rosie Rey. 


Jarry at twenty-three; 
photo Nadar (1896). 


Apollinaire in 1906. 


Satie in 1910. 


MEN 


MAD ABOUT ART: 


THE BANQUET YEARS 


BY LIONEL ABEL 


H™ is a book* which can serve as a corrective to Edmund 
Wilson’s Axel’s Castle. In that now famous essay, Wilson 
gave the impression that Symbolism was the one significant 
tendency dominating literature from Rimbaud to the Sur- 
realists. Sometimes dealing with Symbolism as an attitude of 
consciousness, and sometimes as if it were a literary technique, 
Wilson argued, and with some persuasiveness, that such figures 
as Rimbaud, Yeats, Eliot, Valéry, etc., represented values which, 
however great in their day, could no longer be held effectively, 
and had to be abandoned. To be sure, his audience was 
already half persuaded. Axel’s Castle was written in the mid- 
thirties and read by writers and intellectuals for whom the 
project of creating literary masterpieces was no longer a com- 
pelling notion. For all his excellent treatment of the various 
writers he chose to consider, Wilson’s book was a tract, and 
*The Banquet Years: The Arts in France, 1885-1918, by Roger Shat- 
tuck (Harcourt, Brace and Co., $8.50). 
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not a work of cultural history, which, unfortunately, is what it 
was taken for. But in a work of cultural history, the connec- 
tions, associations and linkages of the various figures treated 
have to be made evident by sheer narration; the characters 
have to happen to be connected, not forced to relate to each 
other in terms of the author’s hypothesis. In Roger Shattuck’s 
The Banquet Years, we have a truly historical work. Less 
interesting than Axel’s Castle, less vivid in its presentation of 
Apollinaire, Satie, Rousseau and Jarry than was Wilson’s book 
about his chosen Symbolists, this work does succeed in relating 
the figures treated to their own time rather than to the 
author’s, and does not impose on them the burden of bearing 
the author’s message. He has none. Which, in a work of this 
sort, is a major virtue. 

The Banquet Years has, in addition, a virtue which I will 
call minor: it treats of less famous—undoubtedly less gifted— 
figures than the masters Wilson felt bound to consider. Now 
why should it be a virtue—however minor—for a book to con: 





cern itself with secondary figures? Simply because from the 
point of view of history, size is not always the most significant 
characteristic, and it is a sign of sensitiveness to know this. It 
may well be that the very greatest figures cannot really be 
confined in a cultural history and relate to each other in the 
manner adored by Nietzsche: as peak to peak, with vast spaces 
of time between them. But in any case, the men in whom 
Roger Shattuck has chosen to represent the cultural life of 
France during the thirty-odd years between 1885 and 1918 
were extraordinarily significant and wonderfully alive. And 
let us have done once and for all with the certainly wrong 
notion that from the end of the nineteenth century until the 
Surrealists there was nothing interesting in literature except 
Symbolism. 

Unfortunately the minor virtue I noted is complemented 
by a minor fault: the arbitrariness with which Roger Shattuck 
dates the outset of the twentieth century with the death of 
Victor Hugo, in 1885. This strikes me as an abstract date. It 
may be asked: Why more abstract than 1900, the date given 
by the calendar? A little more, at the very least, I should say; 
for if 1900 is also abstract, no one expects it to be otherwise. 
The year 1885, which Mr. Shattuck selected to escape from 
abstractness, is thus falsely concrete—hence more abstract, once 
you see through its pretensions, than 1900, which has none. 
What then would be an example of a concrete date in a work 
of cultural history? Some real turning point, like, for example, 
1848. That year, in which the revolution failed and the Com- 
munist Manifesto was published, the year in which Delacroix 
and Baudelaire went to the barricades, marks the moment of 
the historical union of art with the people and the date after 
which they would go their separate ways. After 1848 the 
workers would regard artists with suspicion, and artists the 
working class with disinterest and distaste. So 1848 really 
stands for something. 

Actually, Mr. Shattuck could have brought his four figures 
together without placing 1885 before them and 1918 after 
them, like book ends—that is all these dates really are. Cer- 
tainly, he is in error in dating the twentieth century from the 
death of Hugo. But since error is probably unavoidable in this 
type of work anyway, let me submit that I much prefer the 
faulty dating of Shattuck to the arbitrary and ideological asso- 
ciation of cultural figures of the kind Axel’s Castle has come 
to stand for—and be admired for. 


B" what I find most worthy of praise in Mr. Shattuck’s 
work is the sympathy shown for the efforts made by his 
four characters to extend the esthetic consciousness. Here. too, 
I find Mr. Shattuck’s attitude superior to Edmund Wilson’s. 
The latter, in Axel’s Castle, never seemed to realize that when 
an attitude of consciousness stops trying to enlarge its scope, 
extend its province, broaden its domain, it stultifies, dies. Art 
can no more make a treaty with science or religion than 
vigorous and expanding nations can respect the treaties they 
make. There can be no doubt that if we are to have art at 
all we must have men who are mad about it. Hokusai called 
himself ‘ta man mad about drawing.” The four figures Mr. 
Shattuck treats of in The Banquet Years were men mad about 
art. It was their life. They pushed the esthetic consciousness 
into new and hitherto forbidden domains. Because of their 
constant passion others have been enabled to feel—occasionally. 

I said that Apollinaire and Rousseau, Satie and Jarry, were 
men “mad about art.” But this phrase requires some careful 
looking at. For it is by no means as easy to be “mad about 
art” as one might think. By “mad” something more is meant 
than giving full play to a passionate interest. For the nature 
of such an interest will be different in different periods. To 
be “mad about art” meant something quite different in the 
culture and time of Hokusai than in the Paris of Rousseau, 
Satie, Jarry and Apollinaire. For one thing, the extension of 
the esthetic consciousness may mean—in the period covered 
by The Banquet Years it did mean—opposing other attitudes 
of consciousness. Thus we see Jarry inventing his own science. 


MEN MAD ABOUT ART: THE BANQUET YEARS 


Rousseau in his atelier, before 1900; courtesy René Char. 


Above: Alfred Jarry, program poster for UBU Rot (1896). 
Opposite page: Rousseau in his atel 
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“Pataphysics,” the science of chance events. Here the Philistine 
may say—he did—“No, that is going too far. What about science, 
that has its rights, too.” No doubt, but what if, as already sug- 
gested, restriction means extinction for the esthetic conscious- 
ness? What if an attitude can only continue to exist by encroach- 
ing on the domains marked out by other attitudes? The only 
limitation I would admit here would be that the enlargement of 
the esthetic should not proceed by will, which in matters pertain- 
ing to sensibility would be as unhistorical as the resort to total 
force in politics. Many of the efforts of the Surrealists can be 
characterized as attempts to extend the boundaries of the esthetic 
by sheer will. That is why they seem to us today willful and 
trivial, unlasting conquests. Again, to be “mad about art” may 
mean—if not for a whole epoch, at least for a given sensibility, 
in a given epoch—to be mad at life. This too was the case with 
Jarry, and we can only admire him for facing up to everything 
his passion required of him. It will be recalled perhaps that a 
contemporary play, still holding the stage on Broadway, gained 
its whole vogue and sole contact with esthetic value by the anger 
at life it expressed at times, and without which it would be com- 
pletely dull, pretentious and even untheatrical. Let me add that 
to discover what it means for him, personally, to be “mad about 
art” may be the only sanity for the artist—not the safeguarding 
of his natural reason. 


POLLINAIRE, Satie, Jarry and Rousseau each discovered, in 
A terms of his own individuality and the period they all lived 
in, how to be “mad about art.” Each made full use of his per- 
sonal peculiarities, bad as well as good habits, tics as well as 
natural gifts, to achieve a richer and more excited contact with 
whatever objects, human or inanimate, could increase his own 





art passion. These were clever men. They understood that nega- 
tive things have positive effects, and exploited boredom, isola- 
tion and the commonplace, as well as conversation, intimacy and 
the exotic, all for the purposes of art. Apollinaire made himself 
the spokesman for every new art trend of his time; nothing new 
could fatigue him. Satie brought to the concert room the value 
of the music hall. Rousseau followed his own peculiar way, cal- 
culating on his own naiveté, like a man so certain of his route 
that he knows he can reach it without opening his eyes. Jarry 
lived a life in which dream and wakefulness were indistinguish- 
able, and finally became one of his own characters. 

Roger Shattuck has finely insisted on the livingness of these 
men. Are they not with us still, here in New York, in this very 
period, which, whatever a future cultural historian will call it, 
has surely very little resemblance to the time Roger Shattuck 
has designated as “the banquet years’? Any number of contem- 
porary American painters have found inspiration in Rousseau; 
probably the last one who should be compared to him is the 
American artist who became his friend and bought his paintings, 
Max Weber. Satie lives on in the concerts of John Cage. And 
do we not have a kind of Apollinaire—I understand I am not 
the first to note this—in Harold Rosenberg, who turned to the 
painters for ideas when he could find none to interest him in 
contemporary writing? Although it should be said that Rosen- 
berg seems to like to admire because it goes against his nature 
to do so, whereas Apollinaire was most himself when passion- 
ately enthusiastic about someone else’s work. And finally in 
E. E. Cummings, a poet who towers over all the poets who 
have been young since he was, do we not have a pale, puritanical, 
and somewhat Americanly wholesome reflection of the extrava- 
gant, sensitive, and to me, utterly sympathetic, Alfred Jarry? 


PHOTO COURTESY BINC 









































































































































a the more clainorous voices of his contemporaries, the 
gentle tones of Lee Gatch might pass unheard were it not 
for the authority that underlies the mildness of his manner. 
Adhering to none of the current modes in painting, he con- 
tinues to develop his art along lines laid out some years ago, 
enriching it through his own researches rather than through 
contagion with the prevalent forces on the New York scene. 
His exhibition at the World House Galleries, from May 20 to 
June 14, comprising thirty-six canvases painted during the last 
four years, affords an excellent opportunity to examine some 
of the unique characteristics of his highly original achievement. 

The art of Lee Gatch is essentially one of mutation, or a 
series of mutations arrested at different levels, from that which 
is directly perceived and experienced to its ultimate distillation 
on canvas. The kernel of the initial motivating impulse is 
retained, but it is filtered through a succession of transform- 
ative stages until the removal from the object is so great that 
the painting often appears to have been fabricated from wholly 
visionary material. The communication with nature that lies 
at the root of each painting is not one of observation alone, 
but of suggestion; in nature the artist finds configurations 
which correspond to his personal symbology, and the two 
separate elements, the concrete and the imaginary, are fused 
in that elusive mingling of the realistically specific and the 
cerebrally evolved which forms the content of Gatch’s paintings. 

There is nothing of the impulsively direct or the merely 
fortuitous in the process of this transformation from nature. 
Each touch of the brush is calculated, long deliberated, the 
result of contemplation, not of compulsive activity; if an edge 
is frayed or blurred it is not a by-product of painting activity, 
but the result of careful design. Gatch’s handling of paint has 
a magical, alchemical quality of its own, with strange and 
unusual effects achieved through the mixing of media and 
through technical processes that recognize no limit to the 
possibilities of paint. In fact, the substance and coloration of 
the material take on the role of a secondary subject matter, 


Jamaica Classic (1956); collection William S. Zierler. 


THE PAINTINGS OF LEE GATCH 


H1s art, at once fully formed and capable of fresh variety, 
displays its potentials in an exhibition at World House Galleries. 


BY MARTICA SAWIN 

















of close but not always inseparable affinity to the primary 
subject matter. Areas may be defined and differentiated one 
from another solely by the shift from a thin wash to a thickened 
coating, spread on with delicate strokes of the palette knife, 
so that a vaporous, substanceless ground is contrasted with the 
tangible materiality of an adjacent area. Frequently the denser 
areas of paint coincide with the focal point of the image, al- 
though they may also be dispersed in small, single touches of 
color—a string of carnival lights or the scattered heads of spec- 
tators in a race-track crowd. Some of the transparent, graded 
washes have a grainy texture, resembling that of charcoal or 
pastel when sprayed with fixative, which enhances the misty, 
dissolving effect of detachment from physicality. 


7. care with which Gatch constructs each painting, the 
close attention given to each detail and its relation to the 
whole, is carried over to the framing of the paintings, in much 
the same way that Seurat gave transitional borders to his 
canvases. Most of these paintings are enclosed by broad frames, 
which the artist has covered with small rectangular patches of 
tape, slightly varied in color, arranged in intricate patterns. The 
gradual transfer provided by the frames from the immediate 
surroundings to the special world that they enclose is rein- 
forced by the irregular frame within a frame on the canvas 
itself, a device that the painter uses frequently. This inner 
frame is not a rigid one, but is broken at intervals by portions 
of the central composition which traverse its boundaries, or 
by ribbons of color which flow festoon-like in and out of its 
rim, linking the center of the canvas with its periphery and 
suggesting currents of communication in addition to serving 
as decorative devices. 

The isolating effect of this inner frame is often suggestive of 
a stage; the theater and other forms of spectacle, such as the 
horse race or the carnival, are among the artist's favorite themes. 
The multiple boundaries serve to heighten and intensify aspects 
of the performance by concentrating the focus and drawing 
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The Thespian Bow (1957); 


The Maple (1957); collection Mr. and Mrs. Phillip A. Bruno. 


it inward. In Jamaica Classic one has a sense of viewing the 
scene through binoculars: the race track itself is isolated within 
the inner rectangle, and the horses and riders are partially 
enclosed by a circle and appear much larger than they actually 
would if one were seated in the grandstand in the foreground. 
The converging bands of color also serve to draw the attention 
immediately to the crucial point, and only afterward does one 
take in the other details of the scene. In The Thespian Bow 
similar devices establish a stage which is broken by the current- 
like bands of color emanating from within it and flowing around 
it, providing a link between the actor and the unseen audience. 
Although the bowing actor is signified only by a bloated shape 
of an indeterminate nature, the paint treatment within the 
vacuous shape gives it special interest through the com- 
paratively heavy build-up of pigment and the small irregular 
strokings of the paint. As in many of Gatch’s paintings, the 
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image here is provocative but ambiguous, or the tone at any 
rate is ambiguous, and the shades of meaning are left to the 
observer. 


_—— figures are treated more or less conventionally by 
the artist when they are part of a larger scene such as 
Night Fishing or Harness Racing, when a figure plays a central 
role in a painting, it is generally abstracted and distorted to 
the point where it becomes a symbol rather than a representa- 
tion. In The Dancer, a large vertical composition with a single 
central form, the figure is indicated by a rigid core, tapering 
at the base, encased in a cloud of radiating strokes conveying 
a sense of motion. The figure in The Fire-Eater is a flattened 
green shape with a mushroom-like head and oddly ineffectual 
looking arms; it is posture alone which gives it a trace of human 
character, while the tongue of flame at the end of the firebrand 





THE PAINTINGS OF LEE GATCH 


The Dancer (1954); 
collection Mr. Joseph H. Hirshhorn. 


has far more life than the creature holding it. Although car- 
nival or circus elements such as the backdrop of tents, the flimsy 
platform and the garish illumination are included to denote 
locale, there is no vigorous pulsing of activity, and the painting 
has the air of a dream sequence or perhaps the suggestion of 
some ancient rite presided over by a demigod. Another type of 
figure that makes several mysterious appearances is a headless, 
black-cloaked apparition such as the one in Gothic Night, 
which balances itself on one tiny leg, poised near the shadow 
of a tree that does not exist. Here again, in an intricately 
ordered and deliberately plotted composition, the artist poses 
a riddle which he makes no attempt to answer. 

While some of his symbols may be obscure, the artist also 
makes use of iconographic elements that can be immediately 
recognized and accepted, such as those in The Lamb, with its 
multiple crosses and its sacrificial animal, indicated by the 
barest suggestion of a wool-covered body and dark legs, the 
whole being a composite of common symbols and of subjective 
ones that do not lend themselves to literal interpretation. 


NE of the most striking characteristics of Gatch’s work is the 
manner in which each detail relates to the whole through 


Above: Night Fishing (1956); collection Phillips Gallery. 
Below: The Fire-Eater (1958); collection Dr. John J. Mayers. 








The Lamb (1957). 


color, image, composition and paint-handling in a complex 
system of overlapping relationships that indicate remarkable 
powers of invention—for nowhere do they derive merely from 
academic rules, nor are their sources solely instinctive. 


A recent canvas, Eastern Eagle, exemplifies the artist’s power 
to construct a composition that is dramatic in formal terms 
as well as in terms of the statement it projects. Here the irregular 
black inner frame is linked to the painting’s edge by the black 
skeletal tree-shape on the left, by the truncated dark shape at the 
base and by its own rim on the right. The bird itself is partially 
contained within a shape that is almost ovoid, which in turn 
encloses a darker ovoid that is broken in silhouette by the 
jagged feathers, the only factually given detail. The forked, 
upthrusting black shapes at the painting’s base are suggestive 
of branches supporting the bird form and enclosing the area 
of glowing color which is the painting’s core. Without specify- 
ing the physical structure of the bird, the artist has attempted 
to convey the essential nature of his subject and its cycle of 
life through connotative shapes and colors, through the stark- 
ness and power of the dark forms and the contained spark of 
inner light. 


Despite the recurrence of certain forms and a preference 
for certain themes, Gatch’s work is not repetitive. The artist 
addresses himself freshly to each canvas, giving full play to 
his artistic invention, improvising on a single simple idea, as 
he does with a lyric gaiety and magnificent color sense in Bird 
in Hand, or treating a more solemn subject and endowing it 
with a mystical significance. The unfolding course of Gatch’s 
work is difficult to trace, for it does not move in any single 
direction, nor are there distinguishable plateaus. His art is at 
once fully formed and capable of enormous variety and vast 
extension within the already established boundaries; by con- 
fining it, he has extended its potential to the limits of his 
imagination. 
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Gothic Night (1957); 
collection Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 





Bird in Hand (1955); collection Phillips Gallery. 


Montaione Master, MADONNA AND CHILD WITH FOUR SAINTS: at Brooks Memorial Art Gallery. 


A DOUBLE BENEFACTION 


Contributed through the Kress Foundation’s regional program, 


an array of Italian old masters is welcomed in Memphis and Atlanta. 


Florentine Master, THE MADONNA NURSING THE CHILD; at 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery. 


Dp the month of April, within a single week, two impres- 
sive collections of Italian art were opened to the public in 
the South. In Atlanta, Georgia, on April 13, the High Museum 
of Art placed on exhibition a group of more than twenty-five 
old masters, and a comparable group was unveiled, on April 19, 
at the Brooks Memorial Art Gallery in Memphis, Tennessee. 
Both the assemblages, now on permanent display, form a part 
of the mammoth Samuel H. Kress Collection, numbering more 
than two thousand works of art, of which the largest single 
grouping is housed within the National Gallery in Washington. 

“The art of Italy,” according to Stendhal, “brought cultiva- 
tion to the nations of the West.” It was a consideration akin to 
Stendhal’s, broadly cultural in its implications, that prompted 
the late Samuel H. Kress and Mr. Rush H. Kress to establish the 
regional art program whereby entire collections have been 
placed in a score of institutions across the country. The Atlanta 
and Memphis museums are the latest to benefit from the Kress 
Foundation’s constantly developing program. Here there are 
notable examples of non-Italian art, particularly the French and 
German sculpture in Atlanta and Goya’s Portrait of the Duchess 
of Alba in Memphis, but, as in earlier Kress benefactions, the 
emphasis distinctly bears upon the Italian. 

The Atlanta collection is especially rich in works of the Vene- 
tian School, the earliest of which is the fourteenth-century panel, 
St. Andrew the Apostle, by Lorenzo Veneziano. Giovanni Bellini 
is represented by a late Madonna and Child, a masterpiece copied 
by numerous artists in the sixteenth century. Carpaccio, a pupil 


continued on page 39 





Vittore Carpaccio, TEMPERANCE; at High Museum of Art. 


Carpaccio, pRupENcr: at High Museum of Art. 
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A DOUBLE BENEFACTION 


Francisco de Goya y Lucientes, porTRAIT OF THE DUCHESS OF ALBA; 
at Brooks Memorial Art Gallery. 
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of Bellini’s, offers two allegorical figures of virtues, Prudence and 
Temperance. The color brilliance of Veronese is displayed in 
his Rest on the Flight into Egypt, and Tintoretto’s sumptuous 
treatment of Biblical themes appears in his Christ and the Adult- 
eress. From the eighteenth-century recrudescence come works by 
Sebastiano Ricci, Jacopo Amigoni and Tiepolo. While the Vene- 
tian paintings form the most striking group in the Atlanta col- 
lection, there are also distinguished examples from the schools 
of Siena, Florence, Bologna, Ferrara and Rome. Sculpture in 
wood includes A Deacon Saint by a fifteenth-century master of 
the School of Avignon and two slightly later German works—St. 
Andrew, by Tilman Riemenschneider, and St. Verena, by the 
Master of the Bibra Annunciation. 

Memphis’ Kress Collection is in the main devoted to a bal- 
anced presentation of Sienese, Florentine and Venetian paint- 
ing. The Sienese works, strongly medieval, comprise a gabled 
dossal of The Madonna and Child with Four Saints, by the 
Montaione Master; two panels, St. John the Baptist and St. 
James the Elder, by Taddeo di Bartolo; a Lamentation under 
the Cross, by Andrea di Niccolo di Giacomo; and a Madonna 
with St. John the Baptist and St. Bernardino, by Pellegrino di 
Mariano Rossini. The development of Renaissance ideals is 
evident in the Florentine selections. Highlighting this group are 
Filippino Lippi’s St. Francis in Glory, Francesco Botticini’s 
Madonna Nursing the Child, the Master of the Tondi’s Virgin 
and Two Angels Adoring the Child and Alessandro Allori’s Por- 
trait of a Young Man. In the Venetian group, Tintoretto’s Flight 
into Egypt marks a division between the earlier, more linear 
work of Cima da Conegliano and Previtali, and the later, more 
soft and almost Romantic canvases of Sebastiano Ricci and 
Canaletto. 

In both the Atlanta and the Memphis collection, the remark- 
ably fine condition of the paintings is due to the expert atten- 
tion of Mario Modestini. The works are introduced to the public 
in catalogue notes by Dr. William E. Suida, Curator of Research 
at the Kress Foundation, who has provided a brief history of 
each artist and a commentary on each painting. 


Giovanni Battista Moroni, portRAit OF A BEARDED MAN; at Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery. 


Tilman Riemenschneider, st. ANDREW THE APOSTLE: 
at High Museum of Art. 





A DOUBLE BENEFACTION 


Francisco de Goya y Lucientes, portRAtt OF THE DUCHFSS OF ALBA: 
at Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 
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of Bellini’s, ofters two allegorical figures of virtues, Prudence and 
Temperance. The color brilliance of Veronese is displayed in 
his Rest on the Flight into Egypt, and Tintoretto’s sumptuous 
treatment of Biblical themes appears in his Christ and the Adult- 
eress. From the eighteenth-century recrudescence come works by 
Sebastiano Ricci, Jacopo Amigoni and Tiepolo. While the Vene- 
tian paintings form the most striking group in the Atlanta col- 
lection, there are also distinguished examples from the schools 
of Siena, Florence, Bologna, Ferrara and Rome. Sculpture in 
wood includes 4 Deacon Saint by a fifteenth-century master of 
the School of Avignon and two slightly later German works—St. 
Andrew, by Vilman Riemenschneider, and St. Verena, by the 
Master of the Bibra Annunciation. 

Memphis’ Kress Collection is in the main devoted to a bal 
anced presentation of Sienese, Florentine and Venetian paint- 
ing. The Sienese works, strongly medieval, comprise a gabled 
dossal of The Madonna and Child with Four Saints. by the 
Montaione Master; two panels, St. John the Baptist and St. 
James the Elder, by Taddeo di Bartolo; a Lamentation unde) 
the Cross, by Andrea di Niccolo di Giacomo: and a Madonna 
with St. John the Baptist and St. Bernardino, by Pellegrino di 
Mariano Rossini. The development of Renaissance ideals is 
evident in the Florentine selections. Highlighting this group are 
Filippino Lippi's St. Francis in Glory, Francesco Botticini’s 
Madonna Nursing the Child, the Master of the Tondi's Virgin 
and Two Angels Adoring the Child and Alessandro Allori’s Por- 
trait of a Young Man. In the Venetian group, Tintoretto’s Flight 
into Egypt marks a division between the earlier, more linear 
work of Cima da Conegliano and Previtali, and the later, more 
soft and almost Romantic canvases of Sebastiano Ricci and 
Canaletto. 

In both the Atlanta and the Memphis collection, the remark- 
ably fine condition of the paintings is due to the expert atten- 
tion of Mario Modestini. The works are introduced to the public 
in catalogue notes by Dr. William E. Suida, Curator of Research 
at the Kress Foundation, who has provided a brief history of 
each artist and a commentary on each painting. 


Giovanni Battista Moroni, portrait OF \ BEARDED MAN: at Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery. 

































Tilman Riemenschneider, st. \\vrew ius Avostit 
at High Museum of Art 
























Pictured above is a group of Pre-Columbian sculptures from 
the Wurtzburger Collection. 









ART REALMS OF THE PRIMITIVE 





Inaugurating its permanent Gallery of Primitive Arts, 
the Baltimore Museum unveils to the public 


the Pre-Columbian treasures of the Wurtzburger Collection. 


__ Baltimore Museum has just opened the doors to its per- 
manent Gallery of Primitive Arts, and the occasion is being 
celebrated by the first public showing of more than a hundred 
pieces, all of choice quality, comprising the Pre-Columbian sec- 
tion of the tripartite Wurtzburger Collection. These precious 
sculptures, earthenware vessels, ornaments and varied artifacts 
now join the Wurtzburger assemblages of African and Oceanic 
art, which were placed on dispiay at the Museum in 1954 and 
1956 respectively. The full aggregate, numbering some five hun- 
dred items, places the Baltimore institution among the foremost 
American museums offering a broad esthetic representation of 
the creative genius evinced by primitive peoples. 

“I saw the things which have been brought to the King from 
the new land of gold [Mexico] . . . all manner of wonderful 
objects of human use, much more beautiful to behold than 
prodigies. . . . : All the days of my life I have seen nothing that has 
gladdened my heart so much as these things, for I saw amongst 
them wonderful works of art, and I marveled at the subtle in- 
genuity of men in far-off lands.” These lines, from Albrecht 
Diirer’s diary, record an instantaneous recognition of the power 
inherent in the art of the New World, and record virtually the 
first impact of this art on the European sensibility. It was in 1520 
that they were written, one year before Cortes conquered the 
Aztecs, and twelve years before Pizarro conquered the Incas. In 
the present exhibition the sensibility of today is confronted by 
“all manner of wonderful objects” that range in their provenance 
from the northern limits of Cortes’ conquests to the southern 
boundaries of Pizarro’s. In time the exhibits range through two 
millennia, from about 500 B.C. to the coming of the Spaniards. 


Ovoid Metate in the Shape of a Jaguar, Costa Rica. 
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Standing Figure, Tlatilco. 
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Mask, New Hebrides. 
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Club, Marquesas Islands. Idol of a Woman, Pre-Greek, Cycladic. Mask, Baoule, Ivory Coast. 


Extensive catalogue notes by Professor George Kubler, of the 
Department of Fine Arts at Yale University, enlighteningly sit- 
uate the pieces against their complex background. 


oe apparent in the exhibition is a cleavage between 
the art of Mexico and Central America and that of the Andes. 
The former is in general anthropocentric, while the latter 
exploits a vocabulary of abstract geometric combinations and 
instantaneous plastic impressions. 

In the Aztec cosmology, human sacrifice, viewed as the self- 
sacrifice of mankind, was necessary for the continuation of a 
vital rhythm in the life of the gods. This eucharistic conception 
of man’s role in the universe enabled the Aztec sculptors to treat 
the human body as the central theme of religious art—and to 
give their work the stark force evidenced by the examples in the 
collection. The figures of Western and Southern Mexico are less 
awesome, and in fact even suggest playful anecdote at times. 
With Mayan art we return to the grim, to scenes of torture and 
sacrifice. In the art of Costa Rica and Panama it is the jaguar 
figures that inspire dread; the human figures are engaging, inti- 
mate. From the southern mainland comes exquisite Colombian 
jewelry in gold. The Peruvian civilizations are represented by 
Mochica and Nascha pottery, as well as jewelry produced by the 
Chimu, who were perhaps the most skillful metalworkers in 
ancient America. An Inca bronze knife turns the handle into the 
neck of a llama, in a subordination of form to function charac- 
teristic of Inca art in general. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan Wurtzburger, with the zeal and affection 
of connoisseurs, have brought together one of the outstand- 
ing collections of Pre-Columbian art in the country. In its new 
public setting it is advantageously displayed, providing an 
Opportunity for significant comparisons not only with the other 
primitive arts in the same gallery. but with the Baltimore Muse- 
um’s world-wide representation of the more developed cultures. 


Double Figured Vessel (Incense Burner), Colima. 





































































































































































































uGust Strindberg was an Impressionist painter. That he 
A was a painter at all may come as a surprise to most 
readers; it did to me. I don’t recall, from any English or 
American source, the recognition that painting was a serious 
preoccupation of the dramatist—certainly no significance has 
been derived from the fact. Even here it is an achievement 
forgotten by all except the Strindberg specialists, although 
eighteen of his pictures are on permanent display. Not at the 
National Museum, however, where you might expect them to 





August Strindberg, tur city; courtesy Nordic Museum, Stockholm, 






REPORT FROM STOCKHOLM 


An art of the intelligence reflects the Swedish milieu. 


BY VERNON YOUNG 












be: two are at the Thiel Gallery, which features turn-of-the- 
century Swedish paintings; the others, including three crayon 
sketches, lurk in a dark quadrangular corridor that encloses a 
replica of Strindberg’s study, at the Nordic Historical Museum. 
(The room itself, upholstered and claustral, is fearsomely con- 
sonant with Strindberg’s usual state of mind.) The paintings 
are remarkable—and not simply because they represent the 
avocation of a man for other reasons celebrated. Since sixty- 
some years of Impressionist mutations have prepared the way 
for those who are today considered the penultimate word, 
having concentrated on Contingent Semblance with the least 
concession possible to formal definition, one may justly ex- 
press admiration for a genius of the psychological theater who, 
without previous training in and hardly a professional ac- 
quaintance with the art of painting, moved almost directly 
to the consequence of three generations’ worth of experiment 
(if we conveniently forget that Turner had already gone most 
of the way). 

Strindberg evidently began to paint in response to a direct 
challenge. Unknowingly, he had delivered a slighting judg- 
ment on a group of paintings in the presence of the painter 
himself. Called upon to justify his derision, he thereupon 
asserted that painting was a very simple matter, and from 
this time—1876—until 1907 he proceeded to demonstrate his 
contention, with greater success than his presumption, in the 
eyes of some, warranted. For the first six years at least, he 
seems to have used modest methods for conventional ends. His 
boldest “olja pa duk” (oil on canvas) paintings were mainly 
the work of his later years; before 1901 he used, generally, 
oil on paper, and in the seventies he did some crayon sketches, 
extremely delicate and subtly composed. Many of the latter 
were scenes of Kymmend6, an island of the skerries east of 
Stockholm, which he later made famous in his novel Hemso- 
borna (People of Hemso), incidentally preparing the latter-day 
occupation of the skerries by summer vacationists. These 
sketches are idle affairs by comparison with the more abstract 
Impressionism he developed in the nineties: dense infernal 
forest, “strandpartis” with bunkers of dark green flecked by 
mineral red, conflagrations of jet-green sky (perhaps under- 
painted white) choking partially luminous water—“Symbolist 
landscapes,” he designated them. 

The two largest at Nordic (about thirty by twenty inches) 
are exemplary for this style. One consists of a cliff face built 
up over half the canvas in a relatively thick blend of green, 
brick red and what I can only describe as violet. The texture 
of the sea in the low-horizon part of the other half is inter- 
mediate between the more densely applied headland and the 
plastery blue-and-white sky. (It would be interesting to know 
more about his matériel; his whites must have been zinc—they 
are conspicuously unsullied by time.) Someone has discovered 
that if you turn this picture upside down, the cliff face is 
distinctly Strindberg’s profile (also true of Vita Marrn). The 
second of these two paintings is a torrential, immensely effec- 
tive perpetuum mobile of hellish green-black ocean and dis- 
turbed cloud: the white, licking accents of the spume enforce 
the pitch darkness of the water, and the active sky, not so 
thickly painted as at first appears, has a leaden, glaucous 
quality, modified by eruptions of brown and white—a sandy, 
undulating blotch a third of the way up suggests a tormenting 
horizon of light. These pictures are molded rather than painted. 
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Strindberg had great confidence in the creative factor of 
chance; he wrote an essay on the subject in 1894, in praise of 
“modern painting,” and in a letter written about the same 
time called painting “the most subjective of all the arts.” 
Eventually he employed a method which links him with 
certain notorious spontaneists of our own time: standing 
away from the easel he threw the paint (of unmixed colors) 
at the canvas. There is no evidence, however, of his allowing 
a conception to form itself. He knew what he was after, and 
he restricted his effect of spontaneity to the surface of elements 
he had already chosen. After accumulating the facture, he 
manipulated it with his fingers, then finished it with a knife. 


E world of Turner is more than once suggested by these 
ecoatien, broken-lighted visions, but there’s no gold or 
whispering scarlet here, no filmily screened arabesques: this 
is a boiling world, a dark crucible of grays and sooty creams, 
with here and there a luminescent interval of the metallic 
white, and mineral red or salmon as its most intense coloristic 
note. (The dome of the building that punctuates the hori- 
zontal in The City is yellow, the building red.) So far as is 
known, his style was self-generated. Clearly he had no ac- 
quaintance with French Impressionism until he was well on 
his own way. Nor, strange to learn, was he publicly slighted. 
In 1892, at Birger Jarls’ “bazaar” in Stockholm, his first exhi- 
bition was admired by critics for its “‘poetic comprehension,” 
and he was frankly referred to as an Impressionist. Selective 
exhibitions were again held in 1924, at a private gallery, and 
in 1933, at the National Museum. The 1949 show at the 
National comprised the sixty-six paintings and the two sculp- 
tures of the 1933 exhibit. 

Waves and black rocks were obsessive images in Strindberg’s 
literary references; for the 1949 exhibition the Museum com- 
mittee interspersed the catalogue with appropriate quotations 
from his letters, essays and stories. Two of these are well worth 
noting. (I re-translate freely.) 


And so in the darkness there arose a greater darkness—it was 
the sea. Lifting itself menacingly, high above our heads. it 
approaches, running soundlessly—and now it is upon us. The 
lightning flashes, and in the center of the black wave gleams a 
bright circle; by that light we glimpse the awful green which, 
in the next instant, becomes corpse-white.—From Marcus Larr- 
son, Advocate, 1875 


They were approaching the awful volcanic [site] of Svart- 
baden. The black glistening diorite with its cadaverous-white 
sea mark, called ““The White Mare,” seemed more shriekingly 
somber in the sunshine which was powerless to harmonize the 
opposition of black and white.—From On the Coastline, 1891 


But the painting Vita Marrn is an unlucky production of 
Strindberg’s dependence on free-form creation: though the 
crusty breakers, thumb-gouged sky and the coal-surfaced fea- 
tures of the rock are convincingly, brutally generalized, the 
sea mark itself is clumsily incorporated. Like most intuition- 
ists whose talents are not sufficient to make up consistently 
for their lack of foundation, when he missed he missed badly. 
Nonetheless, his output was original and daring; it would 
seem less than fair to exclude him from any history of Impres 
sionist painting which aimed at significant inclusion. Mysingen., 
Fire Ship, The Flying Dutchman and Svedjeland (a wasteland 
of tree stumps), all from 1892, The Wave referred to above 
(there are at least three by this title), a Sunset of 1903 and 
The City, undated—these are indisputably serious paintings 
by a man of exceptional gifts and unhampered vision. If they had 
been painted last year in New York they would be fashionable. 


7 National Museum in Stockholm displays striking coinci- 
dences of content when compared with the State Museum 
of Art in Copenhagen. In both museums the greatest paintings 
are by Rembrandt, the best over-all acquisitions are from the 
Flemish landscape school, the most incongruously prominent 






























































































































































Strindberg, tHe wave; courtesy Torsten Tegner, Stockholm. 









are Baroque masters (the galleryful of gigantic Jordaens at 
Copenhagen are surely among the most repulsive paintings 
in the history of fleshy man), and the most admired locally 
are the modern French collections. (In my opinion, Stock- 
holm has nothing in this direction to compare with the ex- 
cellent early Gauguins of Copenhagen.) For me, the prizes 
here are in the smaller scale, especially among the lesser-known 
Flemish ’scapists, such as Van de Velde, A. F. van der Meulen, 
Jan and Phillip Wouwerman, Jan Porcellis, Jan van de Ca- 
pelle and Aert van der Neer: pearly sand-dunes and blue-cold 
ponds and sultry seas haunted by clustered children, empty 
boats and careening birds . . . And in both museums, when 
one turns to the national paintings one is more embarrassed 
than enriched. The peak of national Romanticism in Sweden 
seems to have been reached by Ernest Josephson, the Grand 
Old Man of “Norden’s” art, who went mad in his forties, 
accompanying the crisis with a host of drawings, many utterly 
macabre, by which he is best known. Most of them strike me 
as curious rather than superlative, and they were frequently 
gross in execution. The plentiful oil landscapes of the last 
century have nothing to recommend them. If it’s pertinent to 
compare backwaters in this sort of thing, our own Bierstadt 
and Moran were more skillful in rendering literally the gigan- 
tism of the wilderness—and no one in this part of the world 
whose work I’ve seen could have achieved Blakelock’s trees 
or Frederick Church’s icebergs. 

The prevailing, often impeding influences in twentieth- 
century Romanticism have been Edvard Munch, the German 
Expressionists and certain Fauvists. As in Denmark, there’s an 
unending flow of Expressionist landscapes, reduced to loosely 
differentiated masses, thinly colored. In this.mode, perhaps the 
“Purism” of Axel Cargill (the autodidact, as they say here) 
and his pupil, Barbara Danielsen, is currently the most accept- 
able. Taken broadly, the art scene evinces a sharp split be- 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































REPORT FROM STOCKHOLM 


tween traditionalists with fin-de-siécle allegiances and those 
who are determined to be “modern” in the most orderly, 
unemotional way (comparable to the resolution with which 
a Civic attempt is being made to reconstruct Stockholm as an 
American Midwest city). Writing in 1929 of the earlier North- 
ern emigration to Paris, W. Uhde, in Picasso and the French 
Tradition, delivered an indictment which, on the whole, re- 
mains valid: 


The most devoted of Picasso's admirers were above all others 
the Germans and the Scandinavians, who had come to Paris 
to “learn” painting. The art of Picasso, determined by impon- 
derable factors, did not lend itself to being “learned,” while 
that of Matisse was calculable and in consequence accessible. 
He was the ideal master to put in charge of those who feared 
all that was casual, and he taught them to take the laws of 
art seriously, with an informed and methodical approach . . . 
one thing [sic], however, he could not give: his pre-eminent 
gift for draftsmanship, his impeccable taste . 
tion with a great tradition. 


. . his connec 


And today, one may safely deduce that Swedish art is an art 
of the intelligence, which does not necessarily mean it’s an 
art wherein the full capacities of imagination are structured 
by rational principles. Imagination and sensuousness are defi- 
cient here. When a Swedish artist discovers a vein amenable 
to his ability he is likely to stay with it, tenaciously, and to 
exploit its principles with unerring good taste, but little 
daring. Which may be why they can afford to admire Joseph- 
son: to be daring you first have to go mad. 

Color as such, full-bodied, seems never to have invaded the 
Swedish sensibility, possibly as a consequence of the stainless 
pastel light that clarifies contours without permeating the 
substance of things, and vanishes, during the winter months, 
except for a few provocative hours daily. Under such con- 
ditions, the Swedish don’t really believe in color of any inten- 
sity, and light, for them, is illumination, not an inseparable 
cadence in the world of appearances. (Only in their motion 
pictures is light a major element.) The Blue Room of the 
world-famous Stadhuset is not blue at all—it’s close to Venetian 
red—but a slot of windows, topside, filters the blue-sky light, 
while there is any, in a tactful, diffused proportion. And this 


Gerry Eckhardt, QUARRY, SANDWIKENS. 








is color in Swedish art, whether traditional or modern, fresco 
or oil, color woodcut or mosaic—a diffusion, a hint, an accent, 
but never the ding an sich. 


he gstogncete modern Sweden has revealed a higher stand- 
ard of accomplishment. Strangely enough, Munch's wood- 
cuts made no extensive impression before twenty years ago; 
his paintings were primarily influential. Alex Fridell, who, 
unable to make a living here, supported himself tenuously in 
London as an illustrator until he died of tuberculosis, still 
young, is credited with having revived Scandinavian interest 
in Munch’s graphic work, and over the last fifteen years more 
ingenuity has been displayed in this realm than in any other 
save that of handcrafts. True, there are few practitioners with 
anything like the resourcefulness of the best “grafikers” in 
America—Yunkers, for instance, or Lasansky or Baskin, or any 
of the “Fourteen Painter-Printmakers” in New York. One sees 
here a number of meticulous specialists, each of whom has 
mastered a single medium with a categorical approach—floral, 
architectural, marine-romantic, or non-optically mathematical. 
What one seldom encounters is a feeling of the personal search 
for a wider vocabulary. (And Swedish grammar makes do with 
far fewer prepositions than ours.) Among the more established 
members of the graphics group in Stockholm, Gerry Eckhardt has 
perhaps the widest range, the most effortless touch and the most 
modest attack on abstraction. He has assimilated his earlier 
dependence on Munch expressionism and now turns from 
stylized realism to unforced romanticism with equal individu- 
ality of execution. His studio overlooks the Maleren where 
fulminating smokestacks and teasing sunlight make a shifting 
cubism of the barn-red and mustard buildings of the Sandriks 
Lim beside the dark water; pyramids of sand, cylindrical stor- 
age towers (bilious green) and toy-red hoisting cranes can be 
adapted to comically fanciful usage. With monotype, especially, 
he has a strong yet lyrical hand, having surpassed a stage of 
ghosted prettiness in which bridges, castle gates and arbors had 
effective but somewhat theatrical designs. His best recent work 
includes a free-form regatta in arpeggios of raspberry, a mullti- 
form treatment (tempera, oil and monotype) of a music-stand 
arrangement, and the tautly composed Oland studies. 

Some of the finest abstract graphics are being done by the 


Bengt Lissegardh, unritLep ou. 
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Danish Heineman (with more honor than he receives in Den- 
mark), by Lambert Werner and by Bengt Lissegardh. The lat- 
ter is the most interesting precisely because his art, unresolved, 
sethes with great possibilities. Initially he was a sculptor, but 
following his volunteer service in the Finnish battle against 
Russia, the nerves of one arm were affected, and he had to 
abandon the medium. There is no question that he has since 
been forcing a sculptural impulse into graphic and plastic 
media: struggle characterizes and animates his swift adapta- 
tions. His last sculpture, the exquisite Susannah, was done in 
1949. Unconsciously, I think, the gracefully acute oval of the 
arms has been reproduced in the woodcut Red Forms and 
again in the yellow and black untitled oil of 1956, which seems 
to be the almost exploding climax of an abstracting process by 
which Lissegardh is determined to transcend any decorative 
level of address, either realistic or abstract-formal. The lucent 
bones in the greenish woodcut retain a degree of their natural- 
istic inspiration—Lissegardh states that for him painting which 
has no female principle is valueless—and it is a tense equilib- 
rium (between his need to derive from natural sources and his 
quest for equivalents that test his precision with media) which 
gives his forms their disciplined unease. His palette is more 
adventurous than is usual here (except for those fashionable 
“Concretists”’ who paint primary-color pennants and _ inter- 
commodious arcs in a loudly chromatic but finally unbeguil- 
ing way); he secures his lustrous oil surfaces with the emulsion 
known here as “transparent white,” on sheets of pergament 
which, unlike some linen, he trustfully hopes, will neither yel- 
low with age nor overabsorb the paint. 


ee with the painting of Endre Nemes one realizes how far 
one has been discriminating Stockholm art within its own 
frames of reference: suddenly all conceptions less ambitious 
than his appear not to be painting at all. Nemes, formerly 
director of the Gothenburg Art School (where he instigated a 
virtual revolution), is far and away the most exciting painter in 
Sweden today. Master in the art of monotype no less than in 
the process of stucco-lustro, he has painted murals and designed 
a set for an Antony Tudor ballet. A Hungarian, he received 
his training in Prague and has lived for nineteen years in 
Sweden, where he is respected obliquely for his “typically 
Central European” painting—while old friends in Prague, see- 
ing photos of his recent work, comment on how Swedish he has 
become! Actually, Nemes’ painting has moved steadily within 
a Surreal world to an almost totally abstract configuration. The 
superb coloristic harmonies and variable texture of his present 
canvases still contain suggestions of those demons, fish forms 
and Magyar characters (with cities in their hats) which swam 
or floated in the opaque space of his earliest painting. Nemes 
never had to break into another dimension; he lived there 
from the first and has carried his house of fantasy with him. 
(Perhaps this is a Hungarian trait.) Certain phases of his art 
remind one of Chagall, Klee, Sutherland, Gorky. But there's 
much more that speaks of affinities rather than of influence. 
arouses no easy reference, establishes its own syntax and is 
notable above all for its color, more vivid than hot (deter- 
mined by the tempera-oil combination), and for its challeng- 
ing structural combinations. Particularly in the late very large 
oils, more abstract and even more tightly organized than the 
Gothenburg murals, his focus is multiple. A canvas may be 
divided (while remaining integral) into formally various areas. 
dominant nucleus of winged or beaked shapes complemented 
by broken rectilinears with eyes in them, or a suddenly reced- 
Ing sfumato space that shimmers like a distant body of water or 
sky. When you least expect to have recognition verified, the 
“head of an aggressive animal” turns out to be just that. 

Nemes’ presence in Sweden may yet modify the habitual dry- 
hess of national art. In an invitational exhibition forthcoming 
at the Liljevalch Gallery (maintained jointly by a foundation 
and the city of Stockholm), a formidable number of the exhi- 
bitors in every medium have been students of Endre Nemes. It 
takes only this to constitute an Influence. . . 





Endre Nemes, detail from the mural INSECTS AND VEGETAL FORMS; 
Students’ Building, Gothenburg. 
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MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


I never seem to be able to find any room in my pictures for that 
sensitive, sensuous side which I feel ought always to be there. 
Maybe I’m wrong to look for the pictorial qualities of an earlier 
age in a new form of art. At all events I find my pictures exces- 
sively cold. But Ingres is cold too, and yet it is good, and so is 
Seurat; yes, so is Seurat, whose meticulousness annoys me almost 
as much as my own pictures. Oh, how I wish I had the freedom 
and the charm of the unfinished! Well, it can’t be helped. One 
must after all paint as one is oneself. My mind is too precise to 
go dirtying a blue or twisting a straight line. 

—Juan Gris, in a letter to Daniel-Henry Kahnweiler, 

December 14, 1915. 


If 1am sometimes able to push a picture to a successful conclu- 
sion, it is due more to my understanding of the language of art 
than to my experience of actual painting. This lack of experi- 
ence means that, though my feelings and my thoughts are well 
under control, the same is not always true of the point of my 
brush. 

—Gris to Kahnweiler, September 3, 1919. 


UAN Gris (né José Victoriano Gonzalez) came to Paris in 1906. 

He was nineteen years old. He had been educated as an engi- 
neer in Madrid, and had earned himself a small reputation in 
his native city as a caricaturist in the prevailing style of Art 
Nouveau. He is said to have found Madrid a sterile inspiration. 
His studies with a local academician failed as a stimulation, and 
the most advanced artistic taste outside the academy consisted of 
the secondhand mannerisms of Art Nouveau, which, in Madrid, 
was a style disposed toward satirical, journalistic ends and with- 
out any serious interest in the search for new esthetic forms. 
Kahnweiler, in his monograph on Gris, says of Madrid in this 
period: “I remember that when I first went there as a tourist, in 
1906, it seemed to me like a town which had been asleep for 
fifty years.” 

In Paris, Gris found studio quarters in the broken-down 
Bateau Lavoir, where Picasso also lived. He met his countryman 
there, and soon came to know the entire circle of painters and 
writers which included Braque, Apollinaire, Max Jacob, Pierre 
Reverdy and other luminaries of the Parisian avant-garde. Gris 
still earned a small living as a graphic artist, now contributing 
drawings to the Parisian papers, but his artistic ambitions were 
beginning to take serious shape from his contacts with Picasso 
and Braque particularly. By 1911, five years after his arrival in 
the French capital, he was in the vanguard of the Cubist move- 
ment; that is the year he steps into the drama of modern paint- 
ing, never quite occupying a position in the front rank and 
dropping out again in less than a decade. Ten years later he 
was turning out carefully calculated paintings which are little 
more than academic exercises in “modern art”; in 1927 he was 
dead at the age of forty. 

The large exhibition of Gris’ work, which opened at the 
Museum of Modern Art on April 9,* has afforded an unusual 
Opportunity to review Gris’ achievement and his place in 
the modern movement. Sixty-three paintings and twenty-seven 
gouaches, drawings and prints, as well as the artist’s single seri- 
ous attempt at sculpture, the Harlequin of 1917, have been 
brought together by James Thrall Soby, with Sam Hunter as 





*The exhibition, which was to have remained on view through the 
first of June, was suddenly closed on April 15 by the fire which 
incapacitated the entire Museum. (See page 12 for details of the 
fire.) However, the Museum has announced an early reopening, and 
the Gris exhibition will probably be on view during May. It will 
later travel to the following institutions: The Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts, June 24-July 24; the San Francisco Museum of Art, August 


11-September 14; and the Los Angeles County Museum, September 
29-October 26. 
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his associate. The exhibition thus makes as good a case for Gris’ 
importance as one can imagine; most of the major works are 
included, and those which could not be secured for the exhibi- 
tion are reproduced in the well-illustrated monographt which 
Mr. Soby has prepared for the occasion. Altogether, it is a 
show entirely suitable for an artist who, until now at least, has 
often been judged one of the major figures of modern painting. 

Lately there have been some murmurings of critical dissent on 
this estimate of Gris as a major figure. Of his colleagues in the 
Cubist group, Picasso, Braque and Léger, he does not impress 
one as an equal in either the range of his expression or the depth 
of his natural gift. And outside of Cubism itself, if we compare 
his oeuvre with that of Matisse, of Miré, of Klee or Kandinsky 
or Soutine, his status no longer seems as unequivocably support- 
able as it once did. For myself, these hesitations about Gris are 
thoroughly confirmed in the Museum’s exhibition. It shows us 
an artist of a very definite, but not a very far-reaching, tem- 
perament; an artist who appropriated a style and made it his 
own, only to impose upon it the constricting and fatal limita- 
tions of his own sensibility. 

Gris was, of course, no ordinary fellow-traveler of the avant- 
garde. He came to Cubism after its syntax had been created by 
Picasso and Braque, but he brought to it a serious intelligence 
and a gift for graphic expression which he was then arduously 
bending in the direction of a more painterly vision. Cubism was 
the workshop within which he passed from apprenticeship to 
maturity as a painter. Unlike Picasso and Braque, he did not 
come to it from another “position”; six years their junior, he 
brought to Cubism none of the experience which conferred on 
their work a greater freedom of action and a more expansive 
vision. Thus, while Gris became an authentic contributor to the 
evolution of Cubism in a relatively short time, his contribution 
was always a special one. The Cubist style was his first and only 
faith as an artist. His commitment to it can only be likened to 
a religious conversion, and, like many converts’, his orthodoxy 
tended to be humorless and solemn. 

In the beginning, Gris’ solemnity was tempered by his experi- 








Still Life with Book (1911); private collection, Paris. 
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The Marble Console (1914); collection Mr. and Mrs. Arnold H. Maremont. 


ence as a graphic artist. The Man in the Café (1912), in the 
Arensberg Collection, derives much of its strength from an ele- 
ment of caricature wedded to a Cubist format which elevates its 
wit without compromising its immediacy. The example of 
Cézanne, too, contributes a more direct emotion to some of 
Gris’ early efforts. Like his colleagues, he was of the generation 
which regarded Cézanne’s oeuvre as the fulcrum of modern 
painting, and he sought to emulate the master’s constructive 
method. His Still Life with Book (1911), one of the most appeal- 
ing pictures in the exhibition, is a small hommage to Cézanne’s 
philosophy of composition as well as a tentative commitment to 
the Cubist style. Gris’ most singular pictures of 1911-12 are the 
Still Life (in the Museum’s collection), A Table at a Café and 
the Portrait of Picasso. They enlist the artist’s graphic sensibility 
(say, in the extraordinary nuances of light and shade, which 
remind one of Seurat’s charcoal drawings and might well have 
been influenced by them, and in the clarity of form) in the serv- 
ice of a Cézanne-esque modeling of the pigment. Gris’ touch 
with the brush never improved upon these early pictures; he 


afterward turned it to other ends. Yet, the curiously “bleached” 
quality of these pictures, icy in tone and frigid in feeling, with 
all their subtleties confined to a glacial margin of emotion, keeps 
them at a certain distance from our affections—a distance at 
which we begin to observe some of the first instances of Gris’ 
tendency to domesticate, even to academicize, some of the for- 
mal departures of Picasso. The face in the Portrait of Picasso is 
but the first of Gris’ many attempts to restore the inventive dis- 
tortions of his contemporaries to a more “classic” and readable 
level of pictorial discourse. 


OWHERE is this tendency more in evidence than in Gris’ col- 
lages, but, paradoxically, his collages also embody his par- 
ticular strength as an artist. Collage occupies a unique and 
crucial place in the main body of Gris’ work. Mr. Soby joins 
other critics in pointing out that “Gris’ collages are paintings, 
whereas those of Braque are primarily drawings . . .” and, one 
might add, those of Picassoare primarily drawings on their way to 
becoming constructions. Gris’ collages not only refrain from the 
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downing and the exuberance, from the free pictorial witticisms 
of Picasso's; they are burdened with the full weight of his solem- 
nity. Following the pictorial logic of his collage inventions, 
Picasso did not hesitate to disrupt the actual, physical integrity 
ofthe picture plane; he felt completely free to carry it into relief 
and sculpture if that was where the conception seemed to lead. 
Retracing the history of Picasso’s collages, one feels that any- 
thing might be possible; it is a medium open to the future, 
open to any improvisation, to any metamorphosis or sport, 
which a powerful personality might choose to impose upon it. 
Gris’ role was literally that of a conservative: he wanted to con- 
srve the collage technique for painting itself. As quickly as 
Picasso emptied collage of its painterly elements and endowed 
it with an independent plastic life of its own, Gris restored it 
to the use of the most carefully meditated picture-making. 
Whereas Picasso’s personality often carried him forward into 
an untried idea, Gris submitted everything to his scrupulous 
and humorless intelligence. Perhaps this is what critics mean 
when they speak of Gris as the “conscience” of Cubism. 
Kahnweiler points to another element in Gris’ collages which 
attests to what I have called the artist’s conservatism: their so- 
aalled “realism.” “Even in the early days, in 1912, he used pages 
from books and pieces of mirror in his pictures; but whereas. 
with Picasso in particular, the newspaper was often used simply 
sa piece of material, with Gris the fragment of mirror repre- 
entsa mirror, the printed book page is itself, and so is the piece 
of newspaper.” The introduction of foreign materials into his 
paintings was for Gris an extension of his use of trompe-l’oeil 
effects to clarify his forms. Consequently, there are no esthetic 
isrepancies between the tight-lipped style of his paintings and 
hat of his collages. They form a continuous universe of plastic 
means in which the contours of solid objects together with the 
pace and light which they inhabit are painstakingly fitted to 
each other in airtight designs, where every impulse is accounted 
for and every superfluous feeling suppressed. The result is 
ertainly the stillest art of still life in the history of the genre. 
I have remarked that Gris’ collages embody his particular 
strength as an artist. That strength was precisely his gift for the 
graphic; it was in that gift that his solemnity, his detachment, his 
piration for the classic, could come together in pictorial de- 
igns unmodified by the hazards of an authentic painterly tech- 
ique. Either by intention orby remaining unconsciously faithful 
to the natural shape of his talent, Gris moved his painting into 
the realm of collage in order to make of it a more graphic art. 
At its best—say, in The Marble Console of 1914—the result was 
much superior to the austere oil paintings of the same period: 
it shows a physical vigor and at least a simulacrum of the 
sensuous which are so much wanting in the artist’s non-collage 
paintings. Only rarely could Gris raise his straight paintings to 
a level at which their physical actuality had vitality in itself 
and was not merely the instrument of an intelligent design. The 
Package of Quaker Oats (1915) is such a picture, but there are 
hot many others. This picture, incidentally, is one of the few 
m which Gris uses color to any real expressive purpose. I am 
surprised to find Mr. Soby talking about Gris’ “highly original 
color sense”; Gris was practically without any color sense at 
all. The strength of his paintings is all in the transitions of 
value and in the articulation and tightening of forms. The use 
of color as a pictorial instrument seems not to have entered 
his head—and that was where his paintings came from. 
Gris’ graphic talent also gave us some of the most beautiful 
drawings of the period. With pencil, charcoal or crayon in 
hand, he still aspired to a classic form, but he was relieved 
of that compulsion for a tight and totally rationalized design 
which gets to be such a bore in his pictures. The Museum 
exhibition has some very fine examples of these drawings. The 
way forms take their shape in the subtle encounter of light, 
‘pace and object, and the ways in which a sensitive eye and 
an agile hand can give themselves over to this subtle drama, 
are wonderfully revealed. The rigor of Gris’ analytic mind is 
often in evidence in these drawings, but it is held firmly to 
the task of the hand, and the drawings remain largely un- 
louched by the curse of the artist's grinding solemnity. 
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Stephen Spector, sprinc; at Van Diemen-Lilienfeld Galleries. 


A’ EXHIBITION of two modern “old masters,” 
Braque and Picasso, comprises much re- 
cent work as well as a few earlier canvases. 
Braque’s The Road is a definite departure from 
geometrical Cubism into a personal ideology 
of semi-curvilinear, semi-Cubist design, which 
he developed in the decorative canvases of the 
later 1900's, as in Basket of Fruit, in richness 
of textures and color. A rare figurative subject, 
Woman at the Piano, shows a majestic, sil- 
houetted figure emerging from flat planes, 
which in their sharp contrast of black and 
florid pink give vitality to the whole canvas. 
The Stove emphasizes Braque’s gift of pre- 
senting the complexity of visual experience in 
harmony of spatial relations and adjustments 
of form and light pattern. In fact, the stream- 
ing radiance of this canvas, a diffusion of golden 
light, seems to transform the everyday objects 
into a sort of apocalyptic vision. Moreover, the 
artist’s increased ability to incorporate space 
as an element of design foreshadows the later, 
important baroque paintings. It would seem a 
herculean task to select a few canvases from 
any period of the protean Picasso work, yet the 
present group is, certainly, appealing. An early 
Cubist still life with the familiar bottle and 
playing cards is followed by two later drawings 
of nudes, which in their eloquence of posture 
and fluency of contours recall some of his etch- 
ings. Bird Cage, showing a seated woman near 
a bird cage, is a mingling of flat Cubism with 
naturalistic perspective and detail. The series 
of Algerian Women appear to be hung in 
reverse of the artist’s usual procedure of begin- 
ning with distorted figure designs and passing 
into pure abstraction. Karl Knath’s included 
canvas, Picasso’s Book of fairly bursting pages, 
is a clever comment on the artist’s prodigious 
activities. (Rosenberg, Mar. 31-Apr. 28.) 


ewe of Stephen Spector’s canvases present 

evocative, unusual forms that appear like 
self-luminous objects suspended in the empy- 
rean, gleaming through nebulous ambiences. 
One of the most impressive paintings shows a 
dark blue form, like a clustered flower, which 
fairly seems to burst from the canvas in a 
refulgence of radiance. This effect is not gained 
by hot color or brilliant light patterns, but by 
subtle tonal adjustments of the surrounding 
atmosphere. The. artist’s bold conceptions are 


ably sustained by his ability to define { 
precisely, to secure richness of substance, 
above all to create delicate harmonies of 
fracted and reflected light, in which obj 
float serenely with no regard to laws ofg 
ity. One canvas secures an all-over mover 
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against a black fenestration. A group of 
abstractions and a large canvas of intertwi 
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the artist’s invention and his unfailing gig 
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and feeling. Departure, 11, an abstrac- 
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Brooklyn Print Exhibition: \ calmly studious 
survey of contemporary trends in American print- 
making (136 artists from 27 different states) com- 
prises the juried inclusion. Calmly, because pre- 
viously noted flagrant reaches of color are subdued 
this year; studious, because sense is more import 
tantly the object and not unfinished involvement 
with technical experimentation. A little unen- 
thusiastic then, with few surprises, although 
younger and less prominent voices are in the 
majority and the even division between abstract 
and “real” will provide something for everyone. 

All eyes would appear to be watching the 
painters, but only one (George Miyasaki) regis- 
ters Abstract Expressionist upheaval. Everywhere 
prominent is the strong temptation of tactile at- 
traction (wisely, everything is under glass)—Ponce 
de Leon’s colored intaglio, Enchanted Moun- 
tain, as nubby as kerneled majolica: Karl Schrag’s 
colored aquatint etching, The Sound of the 
Sea, like fine needlepoint on velvet; and Louis 
Schanker’s reversed, bleeding woodcut, Circle 
Image, spilling Pollocky bosses. 

As in all participating occasions, certain indi- 
viduals strike the eye with the firmness of their 
private concerns: Edmund Casarella’s paper relief 
cut is reminiscently Sumi as it devolves into a 
huge, Chinese character; Will Barnet’s colored 
woodcut is a painterly collage; Mauricio Lanskoy’s 
Self-Portrait, in intaglio, is satirically tense; radi- 
ant overprinting and a fluidly close screen sig- 
nalize, respectively, work by D. S. Goldenbloome 
and Raymond K. Yoshida; and Nathan Knobler’s 
lithographed jlandscape plays with rocks as if 
they were dominoes. A look at the past, too, in 
William A. Ulman’s woodcut, Mulholland Pas- 
toral, whose horizontal, grain-following blacks 
might illustrate a Gothic text, and in Janet E. 
Furner’s realistic charting of the sleep of an 
armadillo with spaniel-crossed forepaws caught in 
a bed of crisp live oak. 

As in previous years, this museum in miniature 
will circulate throughout the country under the 
auspices of A.F.A. (Brooklyn Museum, Apr. 5- 
June 29.)—R.W.D. 


André Masson: Twenty-five recent paintings 
are exhibited, together with ten earlier works 
which constitute a survey in capsule form of 
Masson's development from 1924 to the present 


Vevean Oviette. tHE DANCE, U1; 


at Brooklyn Museum 


With the exception of his “Impressionist” period 
of 1950-54, there is a fairly consistent character 
to his work despite superficial alterations of style. 
The spontaneous flow of line, the emphasis on 
surface rather than depth, the organic nature of 
the shapes and the motivating concept of auto- 
matic painting as a reflection of subconscious 
activity are the constant factors in the work of 
Masson. However, interesting as the theoretical 
basis of his art may be, it is not always convinc- 
ingly realized in pictorial terms, for his decora- 
tive flair and regard for surface treatment tend 
to diminish the intensity of what is intended as 
a direct and spontaneous expression. His callig- 
raphy is monotonously repetitive as his brush 
skims over darkly luminous grounds, leaving a 
tracery of white squiggles, some of which might 
be taken for symbols. The swift swirls of line 
denoting direct and impulsive activity of the 
brush lose their immediacy when fabricated 
textures are superimposed on the original line, as 
in Carnage, where the grainy line is raised to a 
thickness of at least a quarter-inch. In some 
works, such as Combat and Migration, the little 
brush figures are massed into larger opposing 
forces which generate a certain amount of drama 
and tension in their conflict. In others, like 
Spectre d’Hiver, there is a highly charged electric 
quality to the dripped and drawn lines and the 
staccato droplets of paint. His palette, especially 
as seen in the gloriously colored No. 4, is a 
sumptuous one, ranging widely from the most 
subtle nuancing to throbbing saturations of hue. 
(Saidenberg, Apr. 7-May 17.)—M.S. 


Sculpture in a Garden: The image of the gar- 
den, with its allusions to light and growth, is not 
without its relation to art. In this current exhibi- 
tion of a biennial event, some twelve sculptors 
cultivate the owner's garden with a handsome 
group of works that range in style from the smooth, 
Surrealist, vaselike nudes of Hugo Robus’ Three 
Caryatids without a Portico, to the harsh, rusted- 
iron realities of Richard Stankiewicz’s Figure. Lip- 
chitz contributes an angular, thrusting sketch for 
his large sculpture Enterprise, and Louise Nevel- 
son presents a dark assemblage of stained woods. 
Sky Image. Among the other outstanding pieces 
are Helena Simkhovitch’s solidly and simply real- 
ized head, Portrait of Charles, Martinelli’s prance 







Sidney Gordin, BRONZED STEEL; 






at Borgenicht Gallery. 


ing, spidery Tiamat, Sidney Geist’s precise lity eee 
Landscape in wood, as well as fine works by Rhy wt I: 
Caparn, Mathias Goeritz, Sidney Gordin and al ‘ 
Edgar Negret. The exhibition, which extends jp. om | 
to the house and includes a number of drawj an 
will be open from two to six each afternoop oh 
(Helena Simkhovitch, 48 W. 10th. May 19-June ingly 
9.)—J.R.M. ae 
























Renato Birolli: In his third New York exhipj. ee 
tion, the Milanese painter Birolli offers large, B the q 
vibrantly colorful abstractions, among them , the gt 
series of works inspired by Flemish folk songs in Sekin 
which he has tried to approximate the lingering § (now 
sound of the melodies in the air. In these transla § phe : 
tions of sound into color as well as in the painti tion. 
inspired by regions of Italy, the effect is one of lower 
visual sensation rather than structural clarity, of 
dematerialization and suspension in space rather Pend 
than concrete matter and anchored composition § art 1 
The densest color and most intensive painting § some 
activity are concentrated at the canvas center, driv- of th 
ing outward with a force that diminishes toward Ming 
the painting’s edge. The grounds are most often Serpe 
of a single hue, green or violet or a delicately tinted desig 
white, ridged by the palette-knife edge, and § whit 
against these grounds there is a violent interplay B gwar 
of gaudily arrayed colors and brisk linear gestures, relat 
sometimes controlled by a faint vertical-horizon. entit 
tal grid, similar to the alignment in Afro’s paint- § pical 
ings, sometimes clustering in response to the pull § crow 
of a centripetal force. There is a certain harshness good 
and directness to this work which links it, despite § mori 
its nonobjectivity, with aspects of Italian realism. § sible 
(Viviano, Apr. 7-May 3.)—M.S. shov 
men 
Sidney Gordin: In his sixth one-man exhibition, } the 
this sculptor’s earlier deliberations on geometri- § Seki 
cally simple planes give way to spontaneous lyri- 9 prir 
cisms, graphically leaping through space in swift, § 7.2] 
eye-losing gestures. The brazed metals occasion 
memories of Tomlin, praying mantises, spider § cp, 
but tough uni-cellular animals, and only at one pait 
point recall industrial motifs. Like fauna reduced § jg jg 
to their bare elements, these filamented, tubular § me; 
excitements—jointed, cut or bent—are primitively } rec, 
exact, and a row of them quivers in the air like ges 
elegant hinds, sensing the presence of hunters pre 
(Borgenicht, Apr. 22-May 10.)—R.W.D. eve 
un 
Haniwa and Modern Japanese Prints: With } pe 
the continued interest in Japanese art, this com- § dig 
prehensive and beautiful show of the earliest and J aye 
the most modern of Japanese art forms should f pg 


arouse a good deal of enthusiasm. Although indi- 
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yidual “haniwa,”’ as these prehistoric grave figures 
are called, have been seen in New York before, no 
such large and splendid group has yet been exhib- 
ited. Some fourteen pieces are included, among 
them a wild boar and a large standing figure of 
a warrior. There are also some fine heads which, 
with their simple geometric shapes and surpris- 
ingly expressive faces, fuse the naiveté of primitive 
art with a very modern feeling for form. The greater 
t of the show is given over to modern prints, 
of which some two hundred are included. Here 
the quality is somewhat uneven, for along with 
the great names like Munakata, Saito, Hiratsuka, 
Sekino and Azechi, there are many who are un- 
known, some of them little more than amateurs. 
The styles range all the way from pure abstrac- 
tion, as in the work of Gen Yamaguchi, a fol- 
lower of Onchi, to pure representation like the 
nt scenes by Katsuhira. Among the most out- 
standing are works by the members of the folk- 
art movement, notably Munakata, who has sent 
some prints from a series portraying the months 
of the year. Sadao Watanabe, also a member of the 
Mingei group, won first prize with his Brazen 
Serpent, a very strong print with a simple, all-over 
design using flat areas of black ink against the 
white of the paper. Less understandable is the 
awarding of the second prize, which went to the 
relatively unknown Tomio Kinoshita for a print 
entitled When We Ask without Giving. It is tech- 
nically accomplished, but the massing of heads 
crowding the surface does not create a particularly 
design. A third prize went to Yoshio Kana- 
mori for his Sacrifice of Isaac. It would be impos- 
sible to list all the excellent works in this large 
show, but there are some which should at least be 
mentioned, such as the beautiful Saito interior, 
the Azechi mountaineer, the Ono landscape, the 
Sekino Japanese building, and the group of folk 
prints from Ueda City. (St. James Church, May 
7-21.)—-H.M. 


Charles Cajori: The figure emerges in these rich 
paintings as a heavy centrality of blocky shapes; 
it is sometimes clearly defined, in other cases it so 
merges with similar surrounding shapes as to be 
recognized only as a position, or as a directed 
gesture. Usually the figures in each painting are 
present as physicalities. In two paintings, how- 
ever, Incident and Seated Women, something 
undefined but of psychological importance is hap- 
pening between the figures—something is being 
discussed, or a momentous crisis has been barely 
averted. It may be relevant that in these two 
paintings the artist’s palette deepens from more 


Charles Cajori, incwweNt 1; at Schaefer Gallery. 


customary hearty reds and earths to blues, greens 
and purples, and a situation in real space, espe- 
cially in Seated Women, is explicit. In building 
his figures out of the elements that are also used 
for their surroundings, Cajori most successfully 
defines them by color changes, which are gradual 
enough to maintain a sense of emergence. It is 
when black line is used as an edge, especially in 
the drawing of feet and arms, that this beautiful 
modulation is violated by the too-sudden break 
toward the surface of the painting. A group of 
charcoal and wash drawings of women are also 
shown. The women are seated, reclining or stand- 
ing, the large white areas of their faces and arms 
placid beyond an upheaval of drapery. (Bertha 
Schaefer, Mar. 24-Apr. 12.)—A.V. 


Ezio Martinelli: Six huge drawings in ink, pen- 
cil and wash, a number of smaller drawings, and 
one sculpture comprise this show. The artist’s sub- 
ject is the struggle with the horrible; his works 
are seething with the contortions of demons, or in 
the large drawings, with the tortured preparation 
of a single figure, muscle and fiber straining, to 
combat the onslaught of, one must think, a de- 
monic force. The massing together, in the smaller 
works, of the tiny, crustacean-armored creatures, 
each one violently bending or twisting, serves best 
to exhibit the artist’s great facility with line in 
areas of small detail, as well as his success in 
making a complex whole out of numberless intri- 
cately detailed elements. In the larger works, the 
isolation of a single figure seems to demand a fur- 
ther invention, for images that serve in small do 
not sustain their quick force when enlarged. When 
this quickness is sustained, however, the drawings 
can be overwhelming, as much for their technique 
as for the vision it serves. (Willard, Apr. 15-May 
10.)—A.V. 


Elie Nadelman: When Nadelman died he left 
a series of plaster figures which have only re- 
cently been cast in bronze, and these figures, 
together with a selection of his suave drawings, 
are shown in a gathering which has the air of 
a period exhibition. This is not to say that 
Nadelman’s works are of interest only as period 
pieces, for the more strongly an art reflects an 
era, the more likely it is to transcend it; but 
stylistically and thematically he belongs to the 
1920’s, and their aftermath did not alter his art. 
The sculptures are all of a small, plump dancer 
whose solid bulk tapers off to tiny feet, but 
through pose and attitude she seems to parody 
the grand manner in sculpture or to suggest a 


seated Buddha or a Bernini bust. They are not 
as elegantly sleek as the best-known Nadelmans, 
but give more attention to variety of surface 
treatment and to expressive modeling. (Hewitt, 
Apr. 1-31.)—M.S. 


Joseph Stella: Hailed as one of the pioneers of 
American abstraction, Joseph Stella was also a 
master draftsman in the classical tradition, the 
author of life studies of superb quality as well as 
the visionary painter of the mechanized urban 
scene on a vast scale. This exhibition of watercol- 
ors, pastels and drawings from the artist’s estate, 
covering the whole of his career, offers a glimpse 
of the diametrically opposed viewpoints which 
occupied him, often simultaneously, from the time 
of his earliest abstractions to the point late in his 
life when he could turn from the hard-bitten real- 
ism of his paintings of laborers and, on request, 
repaint a version of his monumental Brooklyn 
Bridge. This collection of small works confirms 
what would be apparent in a major Stella retro- 
spective, that the great Stella is the master of the 
Battle of Light, Coney Island, Brooklyn Bridge 
and New York Interpreted, and that if the re- 
mainder of his oeuvre has been neglected, it is not 
without justification. 

Interesting as they are as sidelights on this 
strange artistic personality, these smaller paint- 
ings and drawings are often of a striking beauty 
and quality in their own right. The drawings of 
immigrants on Ellis Island done for Survey maga- 
zine in 1916, which accompany an article entitled 
“Turned Back in War,” are no mere matter of 
illustrative reporting, but are poignant, magnifi- 
cently executed works of art which combine a 
sharp psychological penetration with a probity of 
line worthy of Ingres. Equally deserving of atten- 
tion are the abstract watercolors from relatively 
the same period, freer versions of the themes of 
his large paintings in variants of the Cubist and 
Futurist styles. The little oil on paper of Muro 
Lucano, the artist’s birthplace in southern Italy, 
shows him at his gentlest and most poetic, while 
the silverpoint drawings of Eilshemius and Mar- 
cel Duchamp epitomize his attainment of classical 
perfection. Tranquil studies of rocks and root 
formations from the early 1940’s represent the 
farthest point of retreat from the dynamic repre- 
sentation of the modern city world to which Stella 
has so effectively directed his powers. (Zabriskie, 
Apr. 15-May 17.)—MSS. 


Coptic Art: One of the most important influences 
on twentieth-century painting, especially the early 


Joseph Stella, prawinc; at Zabriskie Gallery. 

































































Gabriel Kohn, no. 4, 1958; at Tanager Gallery. 


period of Matisse, was Coptic art, and this exhi- 
bition is interesting not only for its own sake, but 
for the light it sheds on modern art. It is out- 
standing both for the beauty of many of the indi- 
vidual pieces and for the comprehensive view it 
gives of the Coptic development. Beginning with 
the earliest works, which come from the second or 
third century and are still late-classical in style 
although already showing signs of disintegration, 
the show covers the full range of Coptic art up 
to the end during the seventh century when Islam 
had triumphed. Most rewarding from a modern 
point of view are the expressive textiles of the 
last period, when the sensuous late-Hellenistic 
style had given way to a more abstract and linear 
one. In these textiles one finds a beauty of pattern 
and an intensity of expression coupled with a 
naive and charming quality akin to that of folk 
art. The evolution of style is even clearer in the 
sculptures, where the early terra cottas and ivories 
could well be taken for Roman, while the later 
works are abstract carvings resembling primitive 
or modern sculptures in their emphasis upon 
single geometric form. (Delacorte, Mar. 21-May 
15.)—-H.M. 


Gabriel Kohn: These seven large sculptures of 
various woods constitute an exciting exhibition. 
Kohn’s craftsmanship, his concern for the grain 
and the homely beauty of the wood itself, is cou- 
pled with a masculinity of form—blocky, straight- 
forward shapes and precisely edged angles and 
curves—that gives the work an undeniable vigor. 
One would especially want to mention No. 2 with 
its round, truncated form standing upon three 
legs, and No. J with its mandolin shape joined to 
a viselike arrangement that ends in a neatly 
angled aileron. The largest and, for this viewer, 
the most striking piece is the tall Homage to 
Dylan Thomas, a beam that goes straight up, to 
which are attached beautifully trim, slender fins 
of dark and light woods. (Tanager, Apr. 11-May 
9.)—].R.M. 


Agenore Fabri: Lanky beasts, rusty skeletons in 
armor and gawky birds are fashioned from scraps 
of metal by the ingenious and original Italian 
sculptor Fabri. His lean, sharp-fanged hounds are 
specters of hunger, crazed with starvation; his 
fierce birds prey on dogs or are preyed upon by 
cats in a vicious war of survival; his hideous 
spider waits for a victim, its long, hairy legs 
bunched tensely together. His world is populated 
by bristling, menacing, sharp-boned creatures; it 
is only the armored figures who seem unfit for 
combat in this climate of struggle. The knobby 
sheathing in which they are encased renders them 
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helpless and antiquated, and they lumber about 
in innocence like Don Quixote. (Contemporaries, 
Apr. 1-26.)—M.S. 


Chagall: In honor of the seventieth birthday of 
the artist, a show of outstanding Chagall paint- 
ings has been assembled from both public and 
private collections in America. It is noteworthy 
not only in the quality of the individual works, 
but in the fact that all except five of the pictures 
are being shown in New York for the first time. 
The most remarkable from this point of view are 
Temptation, a virtually unknown Cubist paint- 
ing of 1911 now owned by the St. Louis Art Mu- 
seum, Vitebsk from Zadunov Mountain, a pure 
landscape of 1917, and two synagogue interiors. 
Artistically speaking, the early fantasies are per- 
haps the most rewarding—the delightful To My 
Betrothed of 1911 showing the artist with a horned, 
cowlike head, and the whimsical sketch for I and 
My Village, also of 1911. Other outstanding pic- 
tures are the 1914 scenes from the Jewish life of 
his native town, Over Vitebsk and Feast Day, the 
one of a synagogue and the other of a rabbi. The 
later works lack some of the force of other early 
pictures, but they are still very charming with 
their familiar symbols of lovers floating through 
the air, clusters of dreamlike flowers, angels play- 
ing violins, roosters or cows or clocks suspended as 
in a vision against the houses of his native village. 
Chagall once said that he was interested in love, 
women and flowers, and this feeling of joy per- 
vades his work—which at the same time is touched 
by an opposite feeling, sometimes melancholy and 
sometimes tragic. If the history of Jewish art is 
ever written, Chagall, whose place in modern art 
is assured, will loom as one of its truly great fig- 
ures. (Chalette, Mar. 27-Apr. 25.)—H.M. 


Gans, Aach, Van Loen: With the opening of 
Art Directions we have still another gallery on 
the New York scene featuring modern art, in 
this case rather aggressive examples of the con- 
temporary idiom. The director, who formerly 
ran the Creative Art Gallery on 57th Street, 
plans a series of small group shows to present 
his stable of artists during the coming season. 
Most of the artists have been seen before in New 
York; the two painters and the sculptor in the 
current exhibition have all shown before here 
in group shows such as the Whitney annual. 
Joe Gans’ paintings reflect tremendous energy 
of execution; the images are, in fact, lost in the 
plethora of palette-knife strokes with which he 
has attacked his canvases. Actually the ground of 
these works is not woven cloth but a plastic 
material which does not hold the oil medium, 


Jerry Okimoto, composition, No. 37; at Krasner Gallery. 
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and each stroke rises from a faintly colored are 40 
to a ridge of paint, giving an effect similar wp lié 
that of finger painting. Waves and waves of diff UC 
ferent hues overlap across the enormous surfacp “2 
of each of these works, over which barely pep 
ceptible faces and blossoming forms have beep ine 
further added. This is vigor to the point op 3r 
chaos; each painting seems to contain enougip It 


energy and compositional ideas for an entir 
exhibition. If Mr. Gans could somehow limit th 
protean force of each of these performances ij 
might be possible to see what he is trying to do 

Calmer by far are the series of abstractions} 
Aach. His high-keyed canvases are composed oj 
decorative symbols suggesting floral displays. Th 


brushwork is fluent and the total effect extreme} 4U 


ly ornamental. 

A knowledgeable technique is also shown by 
Alfred van Loen, the sculptor of the group. The 
most persistent image in his work of the last fivt 
years, which is shown here, is of an elongate 
figure whose distortions are reminiscent of In- 
dian totem sculpture. The special emphasis here 
is on the textural beauty of the cedar, mahogan 
and ebony surfaces. (Art Directions, Apr. 3 
May 22.)—B.B. 


Jerry Okimoto: For a first one-man show, thes 
paintings are very sustained in their effects. Oki 
moto works with large flat shapes—rectangles, cit 
cles, blunted asterisks in blacks, reds, grays ant 
mustard yellows against variant grounds. His 
Painting No. 4 is the most successful statement 
the vocabulary of forms and colors that he ba 
chosen. Sometimes there is a failure of interest, # 
in Embryos, with its oval forms placed against 
large black expanse with strips of intense yellows 
and blues. Perhaps the overwhelming simplici' 
of the arrangement contributes to the thinnes 
but even in this painting the placement of the 
forms themselves and the rightness of the colo 
create a sense of very tasteful judgment. (Krasne! 
Apr. 28-May 17.)—J.R.M. 

















Illuminated Japanese Books: This display ; 
Japanese books and prints from the Spencer Go 
lection is as remarkable from a historical as t* 
from an esthetic point of view. Included are suct 
fascinating items as the earliest printed book, # 
manuscript of 1770 showing the banners of 

Daimyo, Moronobu’s Great Beauties of All Tims 
and Utamaro's Book of Shells. The masterpie® 
of the show are two twelfth-century illustrate’ 
manuscripts, one a Buddhist work in gold > 
silver on dark blue ground, and the other ® 
famous scroll of the Thirty-six Poets painted * 
the Yamato-e style of the Heian period. In # 
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tion to the books, there are also some of the love- 
liest of the prints by the great masters of Ukiyo-e, 
such as the elegant courtesans of Utamaro, the 
charming girls of Harunobu, the Kabuki actors 
of Toyokuni, and the landscapes of Hiroshige, 
including the famous Sudden Shower on Ohashi 
Bridge. This is certainly an event which no one 
interested in Japanese art can afford to miss. 
(Public Library, Mar. 22-July 19.)—H.M. 


Albert Kotin: Loose swirls of hot color tipped 
with frothy whites are set in motion by a force 
which propels them away from the canvas center. 
The paint is lathered on to a degree of thickness 
which contradicts in its materiality the amorphous 
qualities it is intended to convey. A conflagration, 
a tidal wave, a typhoon—these are some of the 
drastic upheavals suggested by Kotin’s turbulent 
tivers of paint as they clash or melt with each 
other. (Grand Central Moderns, May 6-24.)—M.S. 


Elizabeth McFadden: It is rare to find collage 
used for more than the creation of a decoratively 
structured surface or an entertaining juxtaposi- 
tion of objects. Elizabeth McFadden, however, 
uses the medium in a painterly fashion, creating 
an illusion of depth through the application of 
fansparent materials beneath which layers of 
underpainting as well as pieces of cloth are visible, 
and composing in a fashion that is more pictorial 
than decorative. Some of her works are actually 
Tepresentational, as the small No. 65 with its 
Suggestion of distant minarets seen through a 
misty veil, all in shades of the palest blue, its 
fragility enhanced by tiny scattered feathers, while 
others are suggestive of a locale without being 
specific; No. 92 and No. 93 evoke the Southwest- 
em landscape through their spareness and brown, 
yellow and orange coloring. The tinting and crin- 
Kling of the material, the wispy, frayed edges, the 
accents of richly colored silks and the fragile 
chiffon veilings are not novel in themselves; but 
aranged with the delicacy and flexibility which 
this artist commands, they speak with eloquence 
and fluency. It is not surprising to learn that the 
artist is the daughter of the late Anne Ryan, for 
the has inherited the sensibility which was her 
mother’s and has made it uniquely her own. (Par- 
sons, Apr. 21-May 10.)—M.S. 


Chika: These pictorial rubrics and conundrums 
ge our sense of balance and destination. 
Works from 1953-55 are like a jagged, spiky Matisse 
® a Stuart Davis in the mixolydian mode. The 
Most interesting works are the recent ones: jigsaw- 
puzzle parts of cityscapes lost in hazy turbulence, 
king apart and flying to some unlikely de- 
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Albert Kotin, UNTITLED O11; at Grand Central Moderns. 


struction. Three paintings of 1958 are the most 
vigorous and visionary—possibly reflecting a re- 
sponse to Matta—but the 1953 works already con- 
tain, in a more rigid state, the forms—broken, 
prickly or rectilinear—which inhabit the later fan- 
tasies. Three sculptures from 1948 seem less inven- 
tive than the paintings. (Iolas, Apr. 21-May 
3.)—C.B. 


Life Drawings: For those who still require proof 
of the technical competence of abstract artists or 
for those who simply take pleasure in fine draw- 
ing, the newly opened Workshop Gallery has 
amassed a collection of figure drawings of consid- 
erable scope and interest. Many of the exhibitors 
are known chiefly for work of a very different 
nature—among them Vincent Longo, whose re- 
clining nude is depicted through skillful cross- 
hatchings, Philip Pearlstein, whose straining male 
torso is a work of impressive strength, and Jack 
Tworkov, who contributes a firmly drawn seated 
nude. Richard Huelsenbeck, once a Dadaist, now 
a practicing psychiatrist, is represented by a pierc- 
ing self-portrait, drawn with a swiftly traveling 
pen and lightly colored with crayon. There are 
several studies of the nude from the 1940's by 
Clement Greenberg, portraits and basketball 
players by Elaine de Kooning, romantic drawings, 
distinguished for their clarity of line, by Sidney 
Simon, and a fluent charcoal figure-study by Adja 
Yunkers. John Ferren, who began as an abstract 
painter, took several years off to study life draw- 
ing, and a figure of his from this period is included. 
Pat Adams. Edith Schloss, Charles Cajori and 
Anita Janoff are some of the other artists who are 
particularly well represented. (Workshop, May 
6-June 16.)—M.S. 


Kenneth Callahan: The most interesting works 
are Manneristic in feeling: El Greco is rephrased 
in Ascension, where figures emerge sporadically 
from beams of swirling light (a carnival swoops 
from the upper right). In Search broken organic 
forms are given an unearthly, pulsating color, and 
other works (as Planetary Landscape) appear to 
blend, strangely, Matta and Marca-Relli in their 
mangled forms and torn fragments of shapes. 
Visionary works alternate with bold, forthright 
sketches of horses and women. (Walker, Apr. 14- 
May 3.)—C.B. 


Fay Lansner: The drawings and pastels in this 
exhibition are always right, whether in the quick, 
free, sketchy studies of flowers with their rocket- 
burst of intense color or in the portraits where 
areas of stern concentration upon detail compete 
with areas of effective negligence. For all the 


Harold Altman, tHree FIGURES; at Martha Jackson Gallery. 


vigor and brashness of her line, blunt, jagged and 
hurried as it is, one Comes upon surprising areas 
of delicacy. Her black and white study, Two Fig- 
ures, is a definitive example of her talents and her 
range in this area, with its crudely apprehended 
figure on the left juxtaposed with the wonderfully 
soft and simple nude figure on the right. One 
approaches the paintings with some lessening of 
enthusiasm—there is an element of strain that is 
most noticeable in Seated Figure, with its mis- 
drawn figure and purposely unfinished areas of 
canvas. Is it that a whole realm of ideas intervenes 
and dictates in her paintings, while the drawings 
develop, relatively unfettered, out of observation? 
Her best painting (seen at the time of reviewing, 
at least) is The Ages of Women, its totem-like 
arrangement of heads and its disingenuous varia- 
tions in size of figures carried off with something 
like éclat. (Hansa, Apr. 21-May 10.)—J.R.M. 


Harold Altman and Karel Appel: Mr. Altman's 
pen-and-inks incise diamond-hard sketches of 
people and city markets. His deft creations are 
explicit, distinct, personal and rich, released with 
excitement from the steel tip in simple verticals, 
diagonals and horizontals sometimes so wispy they 
seem the very structurings of the paper he uses. 
The Semitic profile of a woman leaving murky 
vegetable stalls afloat in untouched, vaporous 
stretches of gray paper, calmly reminds of Pira- 
nesi’s Venetian period, and of Da Vinci: “The air 
is full of an infinite number of radiating straight 
lines, which cross and weave together without 
quite coinciding; it is these which represent the 
true form of every object’s essence.” Mr. Appel 
familiarly continues his merry, militantly exuber- 
ant way with bright striations or color blocks 
invoking pre-school, now-you-see-them, now-you- 
don’t faces, animals and flowers. (Martha Jack- 
son, Apr. 29-May 29.)—R.W.D. 


Dawn of History in America: Under this dra- 
matic title, a group of Mexican sculptures from 
the earliest phase of the Pre-Columbian civiliza- 
tion is being exhibited. This period is usually 
referred to as archaic, but its sculpture is highly 
sophisticated, and although an Asian origin of the 
culture seems likely, no actual similarities between 
these carvings and those of the Asian continent 
can be detected. The most stunning of these early 
Mexican images are Olmec ones, especially the 
wonderfully rounded jade carvings of male fig- 
ures with jaguar mouths. The earliest are the clay 
idols from Zacatenco, believed to date from about 
1500 B.C., but already showing a fine plastic sense. 
The most abstract are the Mescala figures of a 
somewhat later date, which may reflect a crude, 
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provincial version of Olmec art and thus stand in 
relation to Olmec sculpture as Coptic works do 
to Byzantine. Utterly charming in their childlike 
naiveté and directness of feeling are the hollow 
clay female idols from Santa Cruz. For those inter 
ested in the arts of primitive cultures, this is fasci- 
nating material. (Emmerich, May 1-31.)—H.M. 


Emerson Woelffer: “Roma,” “Napoli,” “Ischia” 
(where the artist is now living) are scrawled over 
the surface of these paintings with all the exu 
berance of a child’s first letter, and these titles 
and birthplaces are incorporated as part of the 
painting itself. Dancing sweeps of paint, doodles. 
X's, O's, W's, even little pictures are written in 
brush strokes or scratched through the heavy 
surfaces, perhaps corresponding to some private 
code of the artist. In any case their communi- 
cation of high-spirited humor is total. Their 
esthetic is based on the unexpected, but nothing 
here is gratuitous as painting. Bright slashes of 
paint, the multicolored writings are only chrono- 
logical additions to the major formal divisions 
of wide horizon bands. Everything here is at 
once as unnecessary and as necessary as art itself. 
(Poindexter, Apr. 28-May 17.)—B.B. 


Marino Marini: Though this was a representa- 
tive exhibition, including a number of the earlier, 
more familiar Marini sculptures, their presence, 
unfortunately, served to point up the disparity 
between that earlier work—with its ease, graceful- 
ness and assurance (Nude Reclining, 1935, and 
Horseman, 1951-52)—and the abstracted, rather 
strained angularities of his most recent work 
(Warrior, 1957, and Large Horse and Rider, 1956). 
This push in what one takes to be a new direction 
in the sculpture seems to run parallel with the 
formal preoccupations of Marini’s paintings (also 
on view), with their free, rhythmic and thrusting 
angles. The paintings, however, for all their verve, 
have always seemed thin slices of an otherwise 
considerable talent. (Matisse, Mar. 11-29.)—J.R.M. 


Marie Paneth: Marie Paneth’s paintings look as 
if they have been rescued from some damp lodg- 
ing place where the elements had been wearing 
them away for quite a period of time. Although the 
subjects she chooses are not especially out of the 
ordinary—spring in Central Park, her home in 
France, an old baby carriage—the odd angles at 
which she views them, the erosion of the paint 
surface and certain illogical elements in the struc- 





Marino Marini, LarGe HORSE AND RIDER (TRIAN- 
GULAR); at Matisse Gallery. 


ture of the images, such as the dislocation of an 
arm, give these paintings an implausible quality 
which is at variance with the passages of exact 
realism. In Pieta the figure of Christ is weightless, 
suspended in space, describing an arc against the 
seated nude figure of the mother whose head is 
but a shadow behind his; the figures are tenta- 
tively traced in line and then painted in the art- 
ist’s special aging process so that the painting 
looks like an ancient peeling fresco. (Riley, May 
2-30.)—M.S. 


Robert Kabak: All possible permutations on the 
triangular are examined in these large caseins. 
ecause the artist is interpreting specifics in the 
landscape, they will not necessarily be perfect 
in their edges, the better to draw the viewer into 
their modified Neo-Plastic orders, whose color is 
of chief importance. They are all successful. The 
U.N. Building is minutely stippled and mosaically 
luminous, recalling Mondrian’s jazzy Broadway 
squares—or, say, a three-cornered Seurat. The 
hallmark of this first appearance is the intricate 
New York Harbor. Before its enormous recessional 
qualities, the eye shuts and opens on orange and 
blue light disporting on rough, tidal waters where 
flicker the caught nighttime shadows of Lower 
Manhattan and the Brooklyn shore. (Salpeter, 
May 5-25.)—R.W.D. 


Father and Son: To be the son of a famous 
father is difficult for anyone, and doubly so if both 
are painters. Inevitably the work of the younger 
will be compared with that of the elder, and 
paintings which in their own right would seem 
perfectly satisfactory will be found wanting if 
compared with those of the celebrated father. 
Unfortunately this is the case with Andreas Jaw- 
lensky, a gifted and interesting painter but cer- 
tainly no match for Alexej von Jawlensky, whose 
work appears in the same show. Most of the son’s 
pictures are landscapes of Swiss lake and moun- 
tain scenery which is rendered with a joie de vivre 
very different from the darker, more intense mood 
of the father. The style is Fauve in its use of bril- 
liant colors, such as red and yellow clouds or a 
blue house all drenched in dazzling light. He is at 
his best, perhaps, in his decorative flower pieces, yet 
they too lack the concentrated force of his father’s 
painting. (Kleemann, Apr. 5-May 10.)—H.M. 


Raymond Georgein: A young French painter, 
showing now in New York for the first time, 
Georgein places phantom-like figures against diz- 
zving perspectives, endless stairways and arcades 
which rush toward an invisible vanishing point. 
So adept is he at creating strangely structured 
spaces that he can actually induce a sense of 
vertigo in the observer; in his En Passage, one 
almost experiences the sensation of the rolling 
ship. His figures do not inhabit these spaces, but 
haunt them or float in them, for nothing of 
weight and substance could resist the vortical 
pull. (Berry-Hill, Apr. 28-May 31.)—M.S. 


Dorothy Rose: Having returned to figurative 
compositions, this painter does well in the tran- 
sition with a crude, brusque attack of paint that 
reminds one of Soutine—particularly in The Bride, 
where the awkward figure confronts the viewer in 
a mass of whites tinged with pinks and purples. 
Her most successful composition is Night Sea, with 
its brilliant spumes of blue-white breaking over 
forms of somber greenish-black. The painting is 
consistently vigorous in its approach, searching 
through a number of recognizable stylistic influ- 
ences, most of which are handled well without 
mere borrowing. The one serious, or significant, 
slip in judgment, one feels, is in allowing the dis- 
covery of some nice accidental effect (in Floral 
Forms, for instance) to carry the burden of the 
whole painting. (Panoras, May 5-17.)—J.R.M. 


Arnold Hoffman, Jr.: Although these paintings 
are somewhat uneven in their variety of style, 
at their best they have their particular charm, as 
in Woodland Walk with its stylized black tree- 
trunks against a dappled ground of greenish- 
browns and sunny yellows. His more abstract oils, 
like Attack, have intensity in their color and forms, 
but the more figurative, flatly-patterned land- 
scapes are consistently his forte. (Stuttman, May 
7-31.)—J.R.M. 
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Magritte, LE CHEMIN DE CIFL; at Jolas Gallery, 


Magritte: The single anomaly in an otherwise 
innocent scene invests much of Magritte’s painting 
with its surprise and mystery: a perfectly straight. 
forward Blakelock landscape—down to the precise 
raggedness of a Blakelock tree—becomes entirely 
different for the silver crescent of a moon sus- 
pended in it leaves; or the blue vista of Le Chemin 
de Ciel is startling because the bulking form in 
the middle, rather than a tree, is a single deterio- 
rating leaf pointing starwards. One notes, too, his 
penchant for two versions of a painting. The 
Ready-Made Bouquet, one of the major paintings 
in his exhibition last year, is seen again with the 
same man in a derby, back to the viewer, Botti: 
celli’s Flora floating in the middle of his black 
coat. He is still confronting the woodland scene 
of the earlier version, but this time there is a low 
balustrade before him. And the woodland scene 
of Le Banquet, with its red wafer of a sun floating 
in the midst of dark and dusky trees, is given 
another version with a stone balustrade in the 
lower foreground. Whatever the devices, Magritte 
remains provocative—witness La Lecon de Po- 
litesse, its huge rock standing upright in emula 
tion of a neighboring tree. (Iolas, Mar. 31-Apr. 
19.)—J.R.M. 


Pietro Lazzari: A tripartite exhibition of sculp: 
ture, drawings and paintings presents widely 
differing facets of this artist's expression. The 
sculptures are massive horses with powerful flanks 
and straining arched necks, compressed into shapes 
which are essentially blocklike and modeled with 
forceful directness. The horses of the drawings. 
by contrast, are sorrowful bony creatures, grazing 
in melancholy solitude, or idealized horses and 
riders in the heroic manner. The solid structural 
sense of the sculptures is not apparent im the 
large, flimsily constructed oils in which fugi- 
tive images are absorbed into mosaics of - 
interspersed with finely spun out line; they ten 
to dissolve before the eyes instead of resolving 
themselves into meaningful configurations. (Par- 
sons, May 12-21.)—M.S. 


Two Unknown American Expressionists: Th 
two, who have not shown their work before, at 
designated as M.P. and M.M. They have both 
been students of Beckmann’s, and their works are 
alike in that they both paint local landscapes 
(Viaduct in Philadelphia, M.P.; Palisades, — 
in a highly charged manner, with heavy, da 
sky or thick, sunlit clouds above a heavily indis 
tinct architecture. There are also figure paintings 
One by M.P., In the Subway, with its blue-garbed 
bent figure, the face lighted as by a single, direc 
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and the body spotted with intense red and 
js darkly dramatic. Heavy and dark are 
that must occur again and again in speak- 
ff these paintings; they indicate the mood as 
gs the paint application and the color. This 
mt dark vehemence is applied to a variety of 
ntional-enough subjects, and in the end be- 
s itself a convention, especially seen in con- 
er than an evidence of personal style. 
tienne, Apr. 26-May 17.)—A.V. 





3 Schwartz: The revolt among very young 
against the dominant Abstract Expres- 
+ movement is well illustrated in the work 
is artist, who has found his inspiration in 

and the Hudson River School. Schwartz's 
t canvases, which were painted during a so- 
m in Europe, recall the early Corot in their 

for atmosphere and space, their emphasis 
the solid shapes of the building, and their 
ms, which are largely grays, dull greens, ocher 
id brick red. The mood of the landscapes is 
ine of calm repose, as in Villeneuve-lés-Avignon, 
which, with its long horizontals of water, fields, 
woods, low fortress and band of hills, creates a 
gnse of a strong and peaceful world. (Davis, May 
24)-H.M. 
















x Gonzalez: When Don Quixote poses on 
mount, battered lance in hand, he perhaps 
serve to announce a forthcoming Latin 
lodrama, for neither his weary eye (cocked 
p daylight by his askew helmet) nor his rust- 
ing gauntlet, nor the Magical-Real Surreal 
sormy sky, manages to evoke anything more 
than lurid shock value. And when, distinguish- 
edly corrupt, Victorian architects in bowlers and 
cutaways stand on the planks of an unfinished 
e's painting } bridge (whose arch is Chartres, whose destina- 
‘ly straight: ftion is the island of an Ottoman metropolis), 
the precise J they loaf like extras waiting for words from 
1es entirely [Levine or Shahn. The latter vista is internally 
moon sus: }mounted by heavy whites in signet-ring shape 
Le Chemin }and seems to be the memory of a peephole social 
ng form in fcitic. (Widdifield, Apr. 29-May 31.)—R.W.D. 
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James Boynton: A young Houston painter who 
snow having his first New York showing, Boyn- 
tm is included in the controversial group of 
painters chosen to represent the United States in 
Brussels. His canvases are bathed in soft washes 
oftich, dark colors which have a flickering lumi- 
noity; in one painting a long band of folded 
doth has been affixed to the surface and drenched 
with paint, and a sunburst of thin, grainy ridges 
appears above it; in another a series of wavy black 
bands traverse the canvas and end in sharp arrow- 
points; another painting consists of seven little 
oman golden strips arrayed on a ground of olive and 
on de “© | dep crimson. All the works in the show are of 
t in emula: }, «: : . 

‘A asmilar enigmatic character. (Barone, Apr. 28- 
‘ar. 31-APT | Vay 94.)-MS. 


Istrati: It is the color that must inevitably carry 
oes the greatest part of the meaning of these paint- 
dead The ings. Each canvas is flooded with a brilliant, domi- 
erful flanks rating hue, which overcomes, to some extent, the 
into shape Pe: repetition of small, curling, involuted 
sdeled with ng that are defined by the brush strokes and 
» drawings a darker color. The repeated, small shapes 

? conglomerate; a central shape is formed by their 


yn. of sculp- 


pase ne massing. The paint itself is of a handsome qual- 
1 structural a large talent is invested in them. But one 
rent in the } ; for more, wants the color, really, so to suf- 
vhich fugi- a the forms that they become charged with a 
cs of color — life and, by being so animated to 
they tend | op ess and expansiveness, become the originators 
sf resolving can rather than the bearers of color. 
tions. (Par- tld House, Mar. 25-Apr. 19.)—A.V. 


Three-Man Show: In this very striking group, 

sets: The Herbert Beerman and Jo Warner show very dis- 
eed are | cDlined work, the former with large, generally 
band both t forms of beautiful color; his Flight, with its 
r works aft ade 2Cas of red and black played off against 
landscapes —— and smaller accents of yellow, is a 
ades, an me etely sustained and exciting work. Jo War- 
heavy, datt Ae $ abstractions are more freely organized, the 
’- adis- [serous strokes of the brush creating form and 


cavily indi 
eae White Passages of paint. Her large diptych, 
‘iue-garbel, le Mountain, with its flooding, cascading, 





ike strokes of blues, browns, oranges and 


direc aah , oe 
gle, les, for all its visual excitement, remains intact 


whi 
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and controlled. Sam Goodman, who completes the 
group, shows abstractions, generally flurries of 
brilliant color converging upon some central area 
of the white canvas. Though the work is certainly 
vigorous, it seems too often committed to the acci- 
dental in its effects. (Camino, May 9-29.)—J.R.M. 


Walter Feldman: In his first New York show, 
this young New England artist reveals himself as 
a painter of broad range and considerable talent. 
Although his canvases were painted largely dur- 
ing a trip through Israel, most of them are pri- 
marily abstractions in which the forms and colors 
have a life apart from the scene depicted. This is 
the case with a beautiful abstraction in blacks, 
grays and dark greens entitled Negev Silence, and 
with the gaily colored Sarda Journey. The most 
moving are the paintings which are more repre- 
sentational in character, such as Sign in the East- 
ern Desert, where a menacing black watchtower 
looms like an apparition against the white sky and 
dark earth. (Kraushaar, Apr. 21-May 10.)—H.M. 


Mario Garcia: Flinging a minimum amount of 
paint on a maximum amount of canvas surface, 
Garcia fails to make his economy of means speak 
as eloquently as it might. An irregular area of 
opaque black looms up to the right of center in a 
huge otherwise blank canvas, thinly brushed 
strokes of black and ocher soar up from the base 
to encounter the impervious white upper section 
of another equally large work, giving one the sen- 
sation of being beneath an ominously rising wave. 
A canopy of looping white strands hangs over a 
black void like a magnificent display of fireworks 
about to fade into the night. One large horizontal 
work is covered from edge to edge by a ferocious 
attack of diagonally directed strokes and dribbles 
which activate the whole with a breath-taking 
momentum, while the smaller paintings serve as a 
ground for brittle, elegant spatterings of black 
over washes of color. (Stable, May 5-17.)—M.S. 


Serigraph Annual: The nineteenth annual of 
the International Serigraph Society brings to- 
gether a large assortment of silk-screen prints from 
all over the world, including for the first time an 
entry from Ireland. On the whole, the quality of 
the work is very good, although there are no really 
outstanding prints. The best entries are those 
from Scandinavia and France, and it is not quite 
clear why the jury should have given four of the 
five awards to American entries. This is especially 
true of the fourth and fifth prize, which were 
awarded to rather mediocre abstractions, when 
the French entry entitled No. 274, by the Parisian 
artist Goebel could well have qualified for the 
best print in the show. The top prizes went to the 
well-known serigrapher Edward Landon, for his 
subtle linear rendering of grass against earth en- 
titled Morning Lines, Zulema Damianovic, who 
shows an intricate abstraction called Air Space, 
and the Swedish artist Maj Nilsson, whose Blue 
Forest is a delicate, almost abstract rendering of 
a woodland scene. (Meltzer, May 1-31.)—H.M. 


Nieves and James Billmyer: Nieves Billmyer’s 
canvases are covered with grossly applied paint- 
patches of smeared-together colors, against which 
are set vehement circles and stripes. Their sole 
expression seems to be of explosive and as yet 
undirected energy. James Billmyer’s work, on the 
other hand, is cool and confined. His forms are 
built up on an understructure of square divi- 
sions of the canvas, which usually has a white or 
light-tint ground. Fine lines connect various 
points of the squares; the areas bounded by inter- 
secting lines are filled in or whited out. Occa- 
sionally a handsome form is thus arrived at, as in 
Maine, 1957. This painting is, as well, fairly 
typical of his palette in its use of only one color 
(here sienna) and tints of black against a simple 
ground (here white). What variety this formula 
allows is quite fully explored in the present as- 
semblage. (James, Apr. 25-May 15.)—A.V. 


Lyman Kipp: The dominant quality in Kipp’s 
latest series of metal sculpture is line. These pieces 
are drawings in space rather than sculpture in the 
round. Bent rods form the major shapes or bind 
flat metal pieces, describing irregular rectangles, 
triangles and circles with all the verve of a quick 
sketch. This linear quality, as well as the extreme 
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Adja Yunkers, TARAssA, NO. 2; at Rose Fried 






Gallery. and | 
series 
and 1 
arche 
sensitivity of color and texture, gives a constan} @"Vé 
reference to the artist’s hand; and the studiei( 40" 
awkwardness and simplicity of form is closer in heng\ 
spirit to the unconscious witticisms of primitix id 
art than to the austere work of such contempo 4 . 
rary metal sculptors as Lippold. (Betty Parson The 
Mar. 31-Apr. 19.)—B.B. al 
Adja Yunkers: In the early weeks of 1958, ten ap 
years after a brief holiday there, the artis 
dreamily recalled hoarded and personalized mur Alla 
murous incorporealities of a Spanish village = 
They move like the random notes of an inti Poh 
cate, contented, Parisian child asked to compos os 
Rorschach tests for happy playmates on a rain) Hen 
day. Or like a world one would like to live in adi 
A raspberry, coral, plum and obsidian univers ws 
whose pastel strokings stretch with a loos tle 
papery film in all directions and _ saturations a 
An unemotional, unaggressive world full of cen sae 
tered darkness, not there to restrain or reminé 
of violence and doom, but simply because blad 
is a rather beautiful color. In it, the peasan} Yak 
who one night tossed stolen lemons down the ~ 
Tagus because he wanted to see what yellove in 
would look like against charcoal, would never bx - 
hauled before a judge. Or have to explain. (Thej Die 
judge released him.) For they would always be in 
there. As would orchids in snow, canaries mj Dut 


subways, and fire at the throats of Easter lilies “ 
Nothing but color then, straight from the : 
heart in a rare felicitous moment, exacting per er 
sistent visual attention and sliding into the blow} ma 
like cognac. (Fried, Apr. 1-May 3.)—R.W.D. tan 


André Hambourg: Murals by this Parisian deo 


’ ‘ suc 
rate the Liberté and the Flandre, and he 1s - lin 
rently at work on decorations for the Frea®y 


Line’s latest luxury boat. This constitutes a é 
scription of his work. If amplification 1s 0 mL ON 
however, let it be said that his oil and pastel | a 


scapes are confectionery-colored, and inhabited : 
breezily sketched strollers, boaters or bathers, W oe 
are decoratively dispersed. The skies are wide a 


bright, the light warm, and the whole effect © : _ 
easy pleasure as well as pangless painting. on 
one work dispels this impression—Still Life w™ 

Red Wine, in which a basket full of grapes Py & 


ticularly, is substantially rendered. (Juster, Apt . 
28-May 17.)—A.V. 

Betsy Flagg Melcher: Bringing to her wok . 
precision and refinements of eighteenth- ‘ 
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early-nineteenth-century portraiture. Mrs. Mel- 


acts as the custodian of a rare and technically 
icult art form. Although there are several 
ser paintings on canvas and masonite, the prin- 
works here are miniature portraits on ivory. 

with minute watercolor strokes, these por- 
are marvels of exactitude. The ivory base 
‘asubtle luminosity to the flesh tones, and 
ndividual faces are drawn with precise strokes 
each case define a personality. These small, 
characterizations give proof that there are 
areas that cannot be touched by the camera. 
sedoit, Apr. 28-May 22.)—B.B. 


i Melcarth: The world of Jimmy Dean 
j Elvis Presley is vividly portrayed in Mel- 
ih’s latest paintings. Guitar players, dark beau- 
speeding motorcyclists, couples necking on 
beach and, above all, a huge canvas called 
of the Sabine Women, in which a gang 
fs over some girls, give a convincing picture 
pertain aspects of America. Strangely enough, 
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carth paints these scenes in a style derived 
the Venetians, especially Tintoretto, and 
ough he handles it with bravura, it does not 
very well suited to the subject matter. More 
keeping with the style are the Italian scenes 
above all, the charming sketches for the ceil- 
g of the Lunt-Fontanne theater, which are pure 
polo and utterly delightful. (Durlacher, Apr. 
May 17.)—H.M. 


"Wilfred Machin: Inspired by the age-defying 


strength and mystery of the forms at Stonehenge, 
the artist has used a shape suggestive of the post 
and lintel stone entrance as the basic ‘motive in a 
series of abstractions. Although the shapes are flat 
and rectilinear, something of the character of the 
archeological remains is retained to relieve the 
canvases of the burden of pure geometry. The 
doorways open onto blank spaces as the Stone- 
henge entrances open to the sky, only here the 
spaces are gently ordered by overlapping planes 
which pull the random megaliths into an over-all 
design. There are other abstractions also, notably 
The Belltower, in which the angle of the tapering 
forms gives a soaring effect and the uptilted cres- 
cents are scattered like lilting sounds of music on 
the air. (Pietrantonio, May 16-31.)—MLS. 


Allan Kaprow: Strips and hangings of translucent 
plastic and cloth decorated with paint or varied 
with cutouts, the whole assemblage was arranged 
in aisles through which one was invited to walk. 
Here and there, one’s excursion was rewarded by 
adiaphanous little inner sanctum blocked off by 
scrim or strung with Christmas lights. For those 
who preferred the artist packaged, so to speak, in 
the midst of his work, a performance was arranged 
each afternoon. (Hansa, Mar. 10-29.)—J.R.M. 


Yakiv Hnizdovsky: The work of this Ukraini- 
an-born American who has spent the last years 
in Paris has a peculiar starkness and power. The 
mood and style of his pictures at once recall the 
bleak gray world and linear accents of Buffet, 
especially in the street scenes like Passage Denfert, 
but he is by no means a mere imitator of the 
Frenchman. Especially striking are his pictures 
of the Paris subway, such as Metro, Portillon 
Fermé, with the hundreds of small, identical faces 
massed in a rising column above the dark rec- 
tangle of the gates. The gray street-scenes where 
joined buildings spin sharply into space have a 
certain dryness, but are not without power. Least 
successful are the nudes in vivid tones clearly out- 
lined against grounds of a different color. (Eggles- 
ton, May 5-17.)—H.M. 


Nanae Momiyama: Twenty-five interesting state- 
ments composed of large, variously sided geomet- 
neal areas complete the debut of an emotional 
okyo painter. Two Forms evokes two dragons 
and whitely Passes between their suggested jaws 
with a quick, angry decision. Miss Momiyama is 
hot afraid of ugliness and in soaked areas of 
great, tumultuous splatterings, sagely permits 
Bfavity to substitute for the painterly gesture. 
(Brata, Apr. 18-May 8.)—R.W.D. 


Karl Zerbe: In his latest work, Zerbe, still preoc- 
— with beautiful color effects and abstract 
€sign, shows a new interest in symbolic content. 





Some of the pictures represent angels which recall 
certain late Klees in feeling and design, while 
others, inspired by the totem carvings of the In- 
dians of the Northwest, resemble the early work 
of Tobey. Zerbe’s search for content is perhaps 
best seen in Automation, a complex picture of 
many small, closely organized shapes which rep- 
resent the interior view of a robot. Although these 
works are further proof of Zerbe’s skill and taste 
as a painter, the hardly convincing symbolism 
does not seem to express the artist’s peculiar tal- 
ent. (Nordness, Apr. 15-May 3.)—H.M. 


Alison Knowles: Anger invigorates the brush, 
the brush goes where it will and, when too many 
hues soak its bristles, the emotion turns leaden 
and wearied and seems to lose a causative sense. 
Her canvases are often left uncovered, permit- 
ting gravity to continue the painterly act of 
spattering or brushing, and each worked area 
is its own continuum and rather unrelated to 
the whole. In some, where an extreme urgency 
is manifest, or where pathetic realities of the 
figurative chunkily crouch, or where a desire 
for speech borders on the lip-edge of calligraphy, 
the artist elicits the furiously tangled emptiness 
of crowds, or screaming, distraught insects, 
swirling around, clicking chitinous mandibles. 
(Nonagon, Apr. 28-May 24.)—R.W.D. 


Ronald Bladen: A West Coast painter, showing 
here for the first time, Bladen exhibits untitled 
oils heavy with paint that is terrained and con- 
toured in sweeping and sometimes convoluted 
arabesques. The variations in color arrangements 
from painting to painting are especially hand- 
some, particularly the large, predominantly green 
and brown composition with its brilliant touches 
of blues and purples. (Brata, May 9-29.)—J.R.M. 


Bernard Langlais: Totally abstract, Langlais’ 
canvases nonetheless retain all the suggestions of 
his obvious point of departure: forest views. The 
actual subject of these paintings is, however, light 
seen through patches of foliage. Each canvas is 
composed of pure light—a luminous yellow or sky- 
clear blue—obstructed by leafy patterns ranging 
from greens to pure black depending on the con- 
trast or the strength of the apposite illumination. 
Langlais’ technique is completely wedded to his 
image. These paintings present a balanced all- 
over pattern of flourishing brush strokes and 
smooth areas. The compositions are as sound as 
they are clear. (Roko, Apr. 28-May 22.)—B.B. 


Capogrossi: The decorative sense in the majority 
of these paintings is almost flawless. Capogrossi’s 
familiar, flat, sprocket-shaped forms grapple with 
the white or colored grounds (not spaces, but 
flatlands of color) upon which they are arranged. 
In No. 253, the large central expanse of white is 
broken up into avenues by black constructions, 
while all around the center lie smaller, suburban 
areas of similar motifs. In No. 43 the entire can- 
vas is broken up by small toothed forms that 
are connected by some intricately wired system. 
Though one may feel that Capogrossi’s primary 
appeal is in the realm of the decorative, the variety 
and the interest which he is able to maintain with 
a limited vocabulary of forms are impressive. 
(Castelli, Apr. 1-26.)—J.R.M. 


Humberto Jaimes: Exhibiting in New York for 
the first time, this twenty-eight-year-old painter 
from Caracas has developed his own variant on 
that international brand of nonobjectivism link- 
ing Paris and South America. Flat interlocking 
shapes, generally subdued in color, suggest glacial 
landscapes or still lifes. The paintings, however, 
are not about these things, but about interesting 
balances and counterbalances of shapes and colors 
and subtle modulations in surface treatment. The 
tendency toward a monochromatic color scheme 
is broken in Prayer, which is painted in velvety 
reds and violets and evokes the awesome quality 
of a special ritual or a sacred place. (De Aenlle, 
Apr. 7-22.)—M.S. 


Corwine, Ireland, Mathews: In an uneven show- 
ing of comparatively new talents, Richard Ire- 
land’s somewhat frantic assimilation of the De 
Kooning style works best with the Danse Macabre 
theme of three of his paintings—the debauchery 
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of a lusty woman with her skeletal paramour. 
Joan Mathews, in her large oils, displays a nice 
sense of color and a very definite sensibility for 
the richness of paint, but her formal means are 
generally uncertain. Her best work is Orange Ef- 
fort, with its still-life forms placed rather simply 
across the middle of the canvas. June Corwine, 
who exhibits the most consistently sustained work 
on view, uses pellets of papier-maché, arranged 
rather like pebbles against flat dark grounds. The 
work has a certain archaic simplicity that finds 
its best expression in Woman with Bird. (March 
Gallery, Apr. 25-May 14.)—J.R.M. 


Agnes Yarnall: Circus clowns are a favorite sub- 
ject with this sculptress, although she also exhibits 
portrait busts of such notables as Judith Anderson, 
Carl Sandburg and Edna St. Vincent Millay. Her 
melancholy clowns’ faces are vigorously modeled, 
with emphasis on the sardonic twist of the mouth 
and weariness of the eyes and the mockery of the 
jaunty hat. An elegant dandified skater in a top 
hat and a drunkard gone slack as a marionette 
without strings are among the most vividly real- 
ized pieces, all of which are cast in bronze. (Pie- 
trantonio, May 1-15.)—M.S. 


John Whorf: Lovers of John Whorf will enjoy 
his latest show, which presents his familiar style 
with all its sparkle and skill. At a time when most 
artists change their style again and again, Whorf 
has remained faithful to the tradition of Impres- 
sionistic watercolor painting derived from Homer 
and Sargent—whom in some ways he resembles, 
although he lacks the strength of the former and 
the virtuosity of the latter. Most of the scenes 
were painted during fishing trips to Maine and 
the coast of Massachusetts, but this time there 
are also a few pictures of the boulevards and 
bridges of Paris, works which seem rather lifeless 
compared to the watercolors of his native New 
England. (Milch, Apr. 21-May 10.)}—H.M. 


Manuel Rendon: Although he lives now as a 
beachcomber in Equador, Rendon has spent much 
of his life in France, and his artistic vocabulary is 
Paris-acquired. The textures are uniformly heavy, 
and the distribution too is uniform throughout 
the canvas, which is covered with a network of 
wobbly lines running vertically and horizontally, 
interspersed with squarish patches of color se- 
lected from a palette of red, purple, green and 
yellow ocher. Each color establishes its own plane, 
yet all are held close to the surface by the grid of 
lines. Frequent use is made of white underpaint- 
ing which illumines the color areas from beneath 
and gives them a life which the forms otherwise 
lack. (De Aenlle, Apr. 21-May 10.)—M.S. 


Armando Barrios: Certain painting enclaves in 
Central and South America continue to war 
against the shrill battalions of the politically com- 
mitted and the neoned camouflages of Surreal con- 
cealment, arraying themselves behind equally 
dated shields of emblazoned, Cézanned Neo-Plas- 
ticisms. Armando Barrios, a Venezuelan, is one 
of the insurgents. His first U. S. exhibition is mili- 
tantly perfect in its technique. Its defeat, however, 
does not stem from the use of outmoded weapons, 
but rather from the fact that their deployment 
needs the mural’s grander scale. For the Rendon 
movements of his serene, razor-sharp, uni-tex- 
tured canvases in Vasarely hues lack intended, 
eye-smarting registers of Ritschl, and lose lean 
muscularity through measured confinement in 
inappropriately cramped quarters. (Wildenstein, 
Apr. 23-May 10.)—R.W.D. 


Charles Alston: Although the paintings vary in 
their degree of abstraction, the best work seems to 
hover in some middle ground, like his horizontal 
composition, The Bridge, with its soft flat patches 
of blues, grays and browns. Blues Singer, No. 2, 
is a very free, more straightforward representa- 
tional piece, somewhat thin, but perceptive in its 
sense of the scene and the figures involved. There 
are also a number of heavily stylized figure studies 
of the symbolic peasant types that one associates 
with the painting of the thirties. (Heller, Apr. 
29-May 17.)—J.R.M. 


Walter Gutman: Capturing in a few lines the 
litheness of figures, particularly those of dancers, 

































































Charles Demuth, FLOWERS AND CUCUMBERS: ¢ 
Downtown Gallery. 





Gutman emphasizes in each of his charcoal o 
ink drawings the position or attitude of his sub. 
ject. His deliberate casualness of execution—shor 
irregular lines splashed over by broad watercolo; 
strokes—gives these drawings the appearance of 
the impromptu sketch. Although this is his fir 
one-man exhibition, Gutman has plainly bee 
a serious artist for a number of years. He als 
wrote criticism for Creative Arts, The New 
Republic and The Nation at one time. (Poin. 
dexter, May 5-24.)—B.B. 


Charles Demuth: As years go by, the unique 
quality of this artist’s work becomes ever mor 
apparent. The present show, comprising a large 
but select group of his watercolors and a few of 
his posters executed in oil, indicates why his 
prestige continues to grow. Using a delicate line 
and subtle colors, Demuth created works of a 
peculiar, strangely haunting clarity. The earl 
pictures, dating from 1912 and 1913, are particu: 
larly fine, with their sensitive and somewhat satir 
ical view of people, as in the “Musical Comedy’ 
series. The later ones, like Still Life with Apples 
and Tomatoes of 1929, are more abstract in treat- 
ment and theme but rendered with the same 
evocative economy which is characteristic of his 
work. (Downtown, May 13-June 7.)—H.M. 


Helen Frank: Scenes from Biblical history, mostl 
incidents in the life of Christ, are painted in an 
Expressionist style, with the dramatic postures of 
the subjects emphatically drawn in sienna o 
white line. The canvases are dense with faces and 
hands, in which are concentrated the significant 
gestures. That her theme means a great deal to 
the painter is overwhelmingly felt; one wishes, 
however—for her greater power to display this 
meaning—that the drawing in Cleansing of the 
Temple were everywhere more developed, and 
that the aptness of the white-hot color of Descen! 
from the Cross were not so singular. And it is to 
be hoped that a recent tendency, noted in the 
conventionally decorative drawing in The Prodi 
gal, is not pursued, for it robs the paintings of 
their best quality, a sense of the artist’s personal 
commitment to her theme. (Chase, Apr. 26-May 
10.)—A.V. 


Sekino: A one-man show of the work of Junichiro 
Sekino is being held to coincide with the Japanes 
printmaker’s visit to America. It is a large 4 
representative display of his woodcuts, varying 
from quite realistic portraits of the great figure 
of Bunraku, the Japanese puppet theater, 
rather abstract renderings of figures and animals. 
Most successful are his depictions of characterisuc 
Japanese scenes such as Pond at Night, showing 
the reflection of a restaurant in the water, # 
Tile Roof, with its emphasis on pattern. Als 
charming are Sekino’s numerous portraits of his 
children, especially those of his daughter. His 
attempts at abstraction are less successful, and it 
is to be hoped that the artist will remain ? 
chronicler of the beauties of his native land. 
(Kennedy, Apr. 11-May 3.)—-H.M 


Ilse Erythropel: Welded bronzes, steels and 
brass repeat either thin sheaves of triangles, 
panoply lengthwise and vertically like starche: 
scissored and unfolded napkins. Their compli 
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te adau: Portraits, domestic intimacies and 
andscapes suggest certain Balthusian terrors, but 
gcomplish their intended spiritual founderings 
with anecdotal gesture and more color, so 
that the emotionalism is en cachette, and only 
remotely explicit. A Hebraic douleur manifests 
itself through elegant contrivances of Modigliani 
and certain abrasive incursions of Shahn when 
gh-colored city children avert their eyes from a 
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jurid turtle as, from the steel bars of a window, 
aged but obvious counterparts of their inde- 
cipherable grief. (ACA, May 12-31.)—R.W.D. 


Olitski: The best of these heavily built-up un- 
titled paintings have the look of landscapes—strips 
and plains of glacial whites tinged with icy blues 
or yellows spread out beneath beautifully modu- 
lated expanses of gray. Olitski’s handling of 
muted color—soft gray-browns and pinkish whites 
constitutes one of the most impressive aspects 
of his talent. The occasional disturbing element 
was what seemed to be a sheer excessiveness of 
the paint itself. (Zodiac, Mar. 10-29.)—J.R.M. 


Takis and Pierre Henry: “Signals” is the name 
given to these works by Takis—and that shows a 
nice consideration, because otherwise the fine 
word “sculpture” might come to mind. It would 
soon be driven away, however. The signals are, 
mostly, insect-like metal shapes set on the ends 
of light-weight metal rods that come out of a 
metal base; the insects make the rods bend a bit. 
Any chance of delicacy, a possibility of the thin 
materials, is lost in their sloppy assemblage. A 
brief encounter, and their message flashes: “Down- 
grade.” 

Pierre Henry paints plasticine-faced people, 
usually gazing out from beyond a table top, on 
which sit spiky or dried objects. He also paints 
red roses, atop thorny stems. The colors tend, 
except for the roses, toward whitened grays, blues 
and siennas. Every object and being is darkly and 
eenly limned; none will ever stir again, having 
been transfixed beneath a smooth and shiny var- 
nish, (Little Studio, Mar. 20-Apr. 2.)—A.V. 


Walter Meigs: Of exquisite craftsmanship, 
Trees in Summer is yet atmospherically Von 
Wicht, recalls Ferren’s balletic movements, and 
is founded on Hartung refreshed by Pereira’s 
spectrumed investigations. The artist is personal 
oly in Wet Place, whose paint reflects like 
glaeware, although the components of its inti- 
mated landscape do not seem to have found 
their best compositional values. (Nordness, May 
6-30.)—R.W.D. 


C. Turneau: Fresh-looking landscape and har- 
bor views, in the yellow-green and blue of sum- 
mer or the stark white and gray-black of winter 
ae rendered in watercolor with a pleasing direct- 
tess. More than that is accomplished, however, in 
a view of rooftops, in which the white of the 
paper is drawn into a play of rectangular forms 
that build up a bulkiness not seen elsewhere, and 
i a black-wash deep landscape with line em- 
loved in accurate drawing of trees and distant 
buildings rather than in embroidering with deco- 
tative a. (Raymond and Raymond, Apr. 14- 


%6)—A 


Robert Knipschild: Showing work from the past 
v0 years (generally encaustics), Knipschild ex- 
hibited a striking group of vigorous and exciting 
a pes. His sense of color—whether in the 
imited range of parched greens and dry, brownish 
oranges and yellows of Lake II and South Point, 
*gonsa, or in the more flamboyant blues, greens, 

ks and oranges of Atlantic—seems almost un- 
“ming. His brushwork, with its brisk attack, is no 

authoritative. (Alan, Mar. 24-Apr. 12.)—J.R.M. 


Irizarry : The artist, born in Puerto Rico, has 
‘similated the heavy, earnest, Social Realist style 

American art in the thirties. His fishmarkets 
ind native dances are rather gauche, uninten- 
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tionally awkward, but this trait corresponds to 
their quality of assertive honesty. The important 
thing is that they are not deliberately or fashion- 
ably uncultured: Masked Parade is more like a 
clumsy Ensor than a slick and picturesque quasi- 
primitive—and much better for it. (Sudamericana, 
May 6-25.)—C.B. 


William Kasso: In his first one-man show, this 
young artist reveals considerable talent. Strangely 
enough, he works in two completely different styles, 
one abstract, the other trompe-l’oeil. The former 
pictures are colorful still lifes consisting of fruit, 
eggs and the like in a Synthetic Cubist manner, 
while the latter are Magic Realist paintings show- 
ing books and other such objects treated with an 
exactness and clarity resembling Harnett’s. Both 
styles demonstrate Kasso’s technical skill and inter- 
est in formal arrangement, but the work so far is 
lacking in any real individuality. (Bodley, May 5- 
17.)—H.M. 


Sheldon Pennoyer: Snowscapes, scenes of the 
Old West, and the heroic days of the railroad and 
automobile dominate this memorial show. Early 
works are dark in tone, later ones bright and 
cinemascopic. Alpine Ski Fields is full of plunging 
blue shadows, and Big Boy (a locomotive) roars 
Westward with stereophonic grandeur. (Grand 
Central, May 14-23.)—C.B. 


Lautrec Posters and Lithographs: Thirty litho- 
graphs and twelve posters are on view. The post- 
ers, including the rarely seen Divan Japonais in 
an outstandingly handsome selection, illustrate 
once again that the art of the poster, despite con- 
temporary fuss about design, has not since been 
so glorified as it was by this master at the turn of 
the century. (New Art Center, May 1-31.)—A.V. 


Gifford Cochran: We gaze through cracked win- 
dow panes at decrepit interiors of abandoned 
houses and the lush greenery beyond. Weeping 
willows add to the mossy flavor of these cool- 
toned, blandly conceived watercolors. (Burr, May 
11-24.)—C.B. 


Bernard Olshan: A former winner of the Emily 
Lowe Award exhibited rich, flatly patterned oils 
among the best of which was Dogs and Birds, with 
its brutal, Picassoid forms. (Eggleston, Mar. 10- 
29.) ... Josef Head: The moody, corroded scenes 
of old Italian buildings, somehow dissolving in 
light or rain, are the most significant and decora- 
tive of these oils. (Petite, May 5-17.) .. . Nick 
Eggenhoffer: Paintings and illustrations for 
tales of the Old West by a veteran of the genre. 
(Kennedy, Mar. 17-Apr. 30.) .. . Roland Detré: 
Tall Trees is the outstanding oil in this group of 
paintings that are sensitively colored, richly tex- 
tured, angular and blunt in their formal means. 
(Artists, Apr. 26-May 15.). . . Matabee Goto: 
Employing a medium of watercolor and wax, the 
artist achieves some subtle effects in these fantasies 
of horses, figures, birds. (Petite, May 19-31.) ... 
H. Waddell Barber: The over-all sense of com- 
position is sometimes sacrificed to an accumula- 
tion of detail in this uneven exhibition of paint- 
ings. (Panoras, May 19-31.) ... Ronald Christen- 
sen: His dramatic arrangements of flat, generally 
very pleasant color against white or softly tinted 
grounds display a very effective decorative sense. 
(Little Studio, May Saad ae Gladys Robinson: 
The best works (St. Remy and a number of the 
flower pieces), in this exhibition of oils painted 
under a variety of influences, are those which 
owe their allegiance to Van Gogh. (Hammer, 
Apr. 29-May 13.)—J.R.M. 


Elli Zimmer: Delightful, rather naive figure 
pieces, such as Eve standing beneath the apple 
tree and a group of bicyclists against a pink 
ground, are shown along with some rather con- 
ventional Impressionist landscapes. (Contempo- 
rary Arts, Apr. 28-May 16.) . . . George Biddle: 
These pictures of Haiti Negroes and Indians of 
the West Indies are little more than illustrations, 
uninteresting in design and poor in color. (Bab- 
cock, May 12-29.) ... Mimmo Rotella: An Ital- 
ian artist presents collages of different types, some 
tasteful arrangements of cutouts, others built up 
with heavy impasto to suggest strange landscapes. 
(Wittenborn, Apr. 14-30.) . . . Annie Lenney: 
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These realistic landscapes and flower pieces are 
skillfully painted but do not quite come to life. 


(Eggleston, Apr. 21-May 3.) . . . Geraldine Stern: 
Paintings of skyscrapers under construction are 
being exhibited by this artist, and although com- 
petently handled, the Impressionistic style does 
not lend itself to the lightness and clarity of these 
steel structures. (Bodley, Apr. 21-May 3.) . 
Elisabeth Redfield: Delicate, lovingly painted 
flower pieces are presented by this elderly painter 
in her first one-man show. (Bodley, Apr. 28-May 
10.) ... John Barrington Bayley: Architectural 
drawings, sketches and plans for a proposed new 
Metropolitan Opera House are being shown by 
this well-known spokesman for the classical tradi- 
tion in architecture. (Bodley, May 19-31.) .. . 
Rosette Jolis: These sunlit landscapes and flower 
pieces painted in a thin, loose Impressionistic 
style are filled with radiance and lyrical charm. 
(Bodley, May 19-31.)—H.M. 


Dorothea Greenbaum: A veteran performer effi- 
ciently and sensuously works hammered lead, 
alabaster, beach stone, bronze, terra cotta, flat 
terra cotta and painted stone into variously styled 
figurations, humorously incises a frontal Knave 
of Hearts, hollows his cranium and inserts a live 
plant in the eversion. (Sculpture Center, Apr. 14- 
May 2.) .. . Grete Schuller: Capacious, rather 
voluptuous volumes override the small, treacly 
winsomeness of this first appearance when the 
recollection of a ponderous Maillol deflects the 
eye from particularity to follow the bend of a 
lump arm, the broad, sumptuous musculature 
of a folded thigh, to an abstract world where her 
sculpture latently resides. (Sculpture Center, May 
5-25.) . . - Alice Johnson: The uneven debut of 
this self-taught Woodstock artist presents titled 
wall-hangings of hooked cloth and wool, brief 
nudes, portraits and plants in ink on paper un- 
abashedly echoing Matisse and Picasso, in con- 
junction with chunky sculptures in wood and 
stone, the latter suggested by natural figuration 
and softly, mirthfully massaged into the powdery 
avoirdupois of gravid, Unterwinterschnitz Venuses. 
(Fleischman, Apr. 27-May 16.) . . . Louisa Mat- 
tiasdottir: A citizen of Iceland and a former stu- 
dent in France, the artist exudes a ruddy, muscled 
sensuality in brief, multi-mediaed self-portraits, 
still lifes and figures, stylistically uncertain, but 
painterly sure. (Tanager, May £20)... Larry 
Reiter: Middle East themes (the result of a 1953 
traveling grant) dominate the fashionable quali- 
ties of these tastefully colored oils for an elegantly 
moderne but rather persuasive first appearance. 
(Gallery 58, Apr. 17-May 15.) ... Rudolf Pordes: 
A mollusk finish lights interestingly low-keyed 
meltings of spatters, runs, twirls and sifts whose 
surface cracklings, intentional or accidental, are 
speculations on things geologic, astral, or atmos- 
pheric. (Kottler, May 5-17.) . Zita Landy: 
Figures, landscapes and still lifes reflect unex- 
plored, academically apprehended derivations and 
resolve innate hesitancy in a Getz-lit, Magafan- 
composed, Avery-seaed shorescape which pleas- 
antly traces an individual attitude and seems 
durably refreshing. (Collectors, Apr. 28-May 10.) 
- Nina Winkel: Metals, stone and clayware do 
literal homage to Renoir and Maillol or hesi- 
stantly reflection the Chichemec and Olmec. 
(Sculpture Center, May 5-25.) ... Lester Knorr: 
Coal-hued threads arbitrarily suture particolored 
Cubist disparates and Tachist outpourings to 
weave them toward worn, unresolved centers. 
(Regional Arts, Apr. 14-26.)\—R.W.D. 


Theobald: Once a student of Otto Dix, this 
Austrian-born painter who now lives in Paris 
exhibits flower paintings in which the clusters of 
blossoms are shaped with squarish touches of the 
palette knife, and festively colored abstractions 
with linear arabesques incised in a heavy coating 
of paint. (Gallery 75, May 5-31.) . . Dan North- 
up: The artist works in close color harmonies, 
texturing his surfaces with a uniform dryness and 
isolating his still-life objects in harmonious but 
constrained compositions; there are overtones of 
Braque in some of the paintings, while others, 
such as Yellow Pitcher and Dancer Resting, dis- 
play a more marked individuality in the spareness 
of the arrangements and the bold simplification 
of forms. (Arts, May 14-24.) . . . Bogdanovich: 

The immediate world of home and family, of 
cozy interiors and domestic activities, furnishes 
the themes of serene and sunlit paintings which 
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STUDIO TALK 


BY BERNARD CHAET 


Color Is Magic: 


[Interview with Josef Albers 





Josef Albers, HOMAGE TO THE SQUARE. 


‘I AM neither an abstractionist nor an expressionist painter- 
my primary concern is the interaction of color.” So began 
Josef Albers in a recent interview. Albers, a veteran of hundreds 
of exhibitions* the world over and a leader in art education, is 
also a cogent writer on art. In the interview he discussed both 
color and his personal technique. 

Let us continue with his views on color by quoting a catalogue 
of 1952: “ . a knowing colorist can make equal colors look 
different and different colors alike; thus bright looks pale; and 
dull intensive. He turns warm into cool and the opposite: 
exchanges advancing and receding properties at liberty; makes 
opaque look transparent; definite shapes unrecognizable. In 
short, he not only recognizes that color is deceiving us all the 
time, but uses color as an acting agent, changing its identity in 
many ways.” Albers detailed these remarks by pointing out that 
adjacent colors exert a change on their neighbors; a stronger 
color pushes the neighboring color to its opposite (complemen- 
tary). And a light color makes its neighbor look darker, and vice 
versa. Secondly, the larger quantity in area influences neighbor- 
ing color as does pronunciation of shape. And thirdly, placement 
above or below, left or right (constellation), and firm or loose 
boundaries change the appearance of colors. 

These ideas, for Albers, are not a theory but rather a working 
thesis which he practices from day to day in his paintings. Nor 
are his paintings merely information or investigation. Critics 
have likened them to icons in their light-giving quality—for color 
here is the “light source” (as opposed to paintings where light is 
created by the contrast between light and dark). And although 
Albers may be considered a geometric painter, his interest in 
geometry is again secondary to color interaction. Geometric 
subdivisions in his series “Homage to the Square,” for example, 
may remain constant, but color appears to change the squares in 
size and distance. The same-size squares, when viewed in sequence, 





*Editor’s Note: See “Month in Review,” April, for a discussion of the 
recent comprehensive showing of Albers’ paintings at the Janis Gallery. 
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seem either to shrink, expand or on occasion to blend with their 
adjacent squares. In short, “acting color” makes shapes as well as 
colors lose their identity. Albers’ concern, then, “with the illu- 
sion that color is deceiving us all the time” is employed to pro- 
duce new psychological effects with an economy of means. A 
much-published statement reveals his credo: 


The origin of art: 
The discrepancy between physical fact and psychic effect 


The content of art: 
Visual formulation of our reaction to life 


The measure of art: 
The ratio of effort to effect 


The aim of art: 
Revelation and evocation of vision 


The second half of our interview concerned Albers’ methods 
of painting. He began by discussing supports and grounds for oil 
painting. Masonite (14 inch, untempered) is preferred for three 
reasons: “Masonite has wall character.” “Canvas has little resist- 
ance.” “Canvas stretchers, having only full-inch lengths, limit 
proportion.” The desire to have his colors as brilliant as possible 
has led to constant experimentation with grounds. A semi-ab- 
sorbent white casein ground which “keeps the pigment on top 
and not the oil” initially attracted him. But this ground dulled 
the deep earth colors so much that he had to apply varnish to 
judge color relationships. Moreover, he found it impossible to 
repair simple scratches—it was impossible to match the tone 
created by the gradual sinking in of the colors. He therefore 
abandoned casein and experimented with a ground which is 
nonabsorbent, alkyd (resin) enamel. Alkyd enamel presented 
opposing problems; this ground is so resistant that drying time 
is greatly prolonged. And colors that take a lot of oil in grinding 
—such as ivory black—produced a very slick surface. Albers coun- 
tered the excess oil by adding pure calcium carbonate (whiting), 
which does not affect the color, to the black. And he even dried 
out these oiliest of colors on a blotter prior to use. At present he 
is experimenting with a more flexible semi-absorbent ground of 
Rhoplex acrylic emulsion (‘Studio Talk,” September, 1957) 
produced by Permanent Pigments (Liquitex). His first experi- 
ments with this ground have yielded color with “full brilliance.” 
A pure-white ground displays every color to its full intensity; as 
the oil film becomes thinner on aging it reflects the white under- 
coat, adding to the luminosity. Albers adopted the white ground 
when he was a student of Max Doerner’s in Germany. 

Albers avoids mixing colors as much as possible. He believes 
that any mixing reduces color or light intensity, often both. Only 
in mixing blues and pinks does he add white to his colors. To 
protect himself from mixing and to have a real choice of color he 
has acquired a large collection of tube paints. As the same names 
of colors from various manufacturers vary, he has, for example, 
up to six different shades of cadmium yellow medium. He paints 
in one primary coat, applying the color with a palette knife. 
Needless to add, he avoids all painting media, for he feels too 
much oil changes the color. Texture is accepted only when un- 
avoidable with transparent or semi-transparent pigments—not 
for additional surface effects nor for “personal handwriting.” 

Albers’ paintings are varnished when they are thoroughly dry. 
The smaller paintings are varnished with a brush with either 
dammar varnish or ““M” varnish (Robinson). The larger paint- 
ings are sprayed with poly(vinylacetate). The final varnish, he 
feels, is necessary as a protection for an oil film. 

To sum up: Albers’ work with interacting color has produced 
a simple, direct oil-painting technique (“The measure of art: 
The ratio of effort to effect”) in which a constantly changing 
instrumentation varies his palette from painting to painting. 
One final note: Next month Professor Albers retires from thirty- 
five years of teaching (Bauhaus, Black Mountain and Yale) to 
devote full time to painting. At seventy he possesses a sense of 
mission rarely encountered in “younger” painters. 
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Send for illustrated folder B. William Kennedy 
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PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
June 30 - August 8 


Unusual opportunity to study Landscape, Life, Portrait, 
Graphics with notable artists at America’s oldest and 
most distinguished Fine Arts school. Professional 
caliber. For catalogue write R. D. Entenmann. 


Special Summer Session 


116 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 








STUDIO BAZAAR 











A flexible steel brush, manufactured by the C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., combines brushjj 
action with the control of a pen and offers possibilities for oil paint and other impa 
applications, as well as the more obvious use in large lettering. Speedball Steel Bry 
are made of stainless steel and brass, and are offered in widths from 1% in. to % in, fy 
further information write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, Ne 
York 22, N. Y. 

















Stacor Equipment Co. has introduced a new line of hardwood drawing and drafting 
equipment. The ‘“Woodmaster” line includes such features as oak-finished hardwood 
bases, kiln-dried, lacquer-finished softwood tops, and board ends protected with heavy. 
gauge, zinc-plated steel cleats. The pedestal drawing tables are made to give balanced 
adjustment of the drawing surface, which is locked firmly at the desired height and 
angle and is easily set or changed by a single-hand wheel control. There are seven mod 
els, with boards ranging from 24 in. by 30 in. to 431% in. by 72 in. For further information 
write to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Braquette Inc. guarantees two exclusive features of the new $1.00 Quickframe: a fool- 
proof spring which is so secured that it can take weight up to 25 lbs. without distorting or 
being pulled out of shape, and an improved automatic chain lock which combines with 
the spring to make this frame completely slip-proof when hung. These inexpensive, 
readily adjustable frames are ideal for prints and drawings. For further information write 
to Studio Bazaar Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





Twelve-inch triangular scales for architects and engineers are manufactured by Alvin 
and Co. Constructed of seasoned boxwood, the scales are covered with durable white 
plastic and have sharp divisions that assure sustained accuracy, as well as colored furrows i 
for easily visible scale distinction. The triangular scales are available in open divided 
graduated scales, in fully divided chain scales and in combined open and fully divided IN 
scales. All models are priced at $4.75. For further information write to Studio Bazaar 
Editor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





School-Pak, a set of nine 2-0z. cans of brilliant, opaque, non-toxic powdered tempera, 
offered by Alabastine Paint Products. The paints mix with water and can be used where 
ever pre-mix¢d tempera is called for. The covers of the cans in the School-Pak set are 
conveniently designed to be used as mixing pans. For further information write to Studio 
Bazaar Fditor, ARTS, 116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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E INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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ALD M. MATTISON, Director 


I LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. 
degree in Painting. Sculpture, Illustration, 
Advertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion 
Illustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Course, 
ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy many University activities. 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


The Professional College for Ca- 
reer Women. 114th year. Interna- 
tionally known artist-instructors. 
State accredited 4 year B.F.A. 


or B.S. degree courses in Adver- 
tising Art, Art Education, Fashion 


INSTITUTE Resien &stlurtsation, inverter & 
re. Day & Saturday classes. 


.I. approved. New residence hall. 
Physician. Low tuition. 
0 ART Catalog: 1326 N. Broad St. 
F Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


/ 
yee HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting ° graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 
Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 








IN THE GALLERIES 


continued from page 65 


derive much of their impact from insistently 
warm and bright color and an a forthright vigor 
of execution. (Hammer, Apr. 1-12.) ... Guy 
Colomer: Fanciful paintings of sad- -eyed ‘actors 
and children are constructed by means of small, 
regular touches of color in combination with 
stylized line drawing which de-animates as it 
describes; even in the landscapes the air of con- 
trivance deprives the work of authenticity, and 
the prevalence of a chalky white drains away 
color. (Hammer, Apr. 15-28.) . . . Tosa, Tinkle- 
man, Blanc: Tosa draws fluently with brush and 
black paint on white grounds, transfixing fleeting 
impressions of a subway rider or figures in the 
rain into massive, stable forms, while Murray 
Tinkleman with certain grace trails his brush 
briefly over fragments of collage to register his 
presence, and Blanc enmeshes flecks of color in 
a black network in which figures may or may 
not be deciphered. (Arts, Apr. 30-May 10.)—MS. 





BOOKS continued from page 19 


sible to derive much pleasure from six pictures 
of different sizes, and of different masters, viewed 
simultaneously as you open the book. Often the 
text is so chopped up that you may not want 
to bother to piece it together. Whoever, in re- 
cent years, introduced the lengthy caption to a 
picture as a new “gimmick” did a disservice to 
the reader, who, instead of forming his own ideas 
about the work of art, or simply enjoying it as 
he enjoys listening to music, is told what to see 
and what to feel. Within the general text, or on 
a facing page, such commentaries are legitimate 
and even quite useful, but right beside a picture 
they are a hindrance, however good the captions 
and however laudable the pedagogic aims may be. 

Those who do not object to the relative “sim- 
plicity” of the text (which was perfect for the 
purposes of the earlier book), to the overcrowded 
pages and to, now and then, a pretty dreadful 
color plate, will find certain merits in the vol- 
ume, enough to make it a “good buy.”’ Whereas 
other volumes aspire to cover the story of paint- 
ing from cave pictures to modern art but actual- 
ly concentrate on the widely known works of the 
old masters from Giotto to Rembrandt, the 
Jansons give many fine samples of prehistoric, 
ancient, early Christian and Byzantine art, and 
quite a few reproductions of moderns (up to, 
and including, Arshile Gorky). Full justice is 
done to the long unappreciated Mannerists. In- 
cluded are many works of excellent masters not 
popularly known, such as Arcimboldo, Hilliard, 
Liotard, Salvoldo and Terbrugghen. 

An artist’s development is traced through sev- 
eral pictures (the Rembrandts extend from 1626 
to 1668, the Mirés from 1919 to 1933). A Christ 
in Limbo by Sebastiano del Piombo is next to 
the young Cézanne’s “copy.” The Dessert, by Jan 
Davidsz de Heem, which Matisse had copied as a 
student, can be compared to the version of this 
Dutch still life made by the mature Matisse in 
1915-16. Bonjour Monsieur Gauguin is repro- 
duced above Bonjour Monsieur Courbet, and, to 
demonstrate how Gauguin’s work echoes Manet’s 
composition, The Spirit of the Dead Watching 
above Olympia. In many ways a rich book. 

ALFRED WERNER 





SAN FRANCISCO 


continued from page 21 


More works could be noted from the Annual— 
the large collage by Bruce Conner with some- 
thing of the enchantment of a fairy-tale castle 
despite its plain cardboards; or Bryan Wilson’s 
clear. strong, yet delightfully decorative Magpies 
and Foliage; or Hubert Crehan’s twisting flames; 
or Landscape No. I (oil and collage), by Sam 
Tchakalian, a newcomer to this area; or Paul 
Wonner’s fresh, luminous surface of light blue- 
greens interrupted by chair-strokes and grape 
modelings; or Lundy Siegrist’s blue-violet land- 
scape dream. And there is a whole nest of Hof- 
mannesque talents emerging in Berkeley. But 
one has to stop somewhere—and altogether this 
year’s Annual is a very exciting show. 





er College Level 
ART 


4-Yr. Degree Courses 


DESIGN FINE ARTS 
Interior Painting 
Commercial Sculpture 
Product Grophic 
Illustration Art History 


Liberal Arts — Teacher Training 
13-acre campus, dormitories 


Write for Catalog 
8 & Scholarship Information 


THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
4415. W Warwick 
K. C. 11, Mo. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
16 Traveling Scholarships. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection. B.F.A. and B.S. in Ed. degrees 
granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior Design and Water Color. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 











THE PN\INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
Summer 


School 


Drawing and 
Painting, Outdoor Studios; Sculpture: Let- 
tering; Layout; Advertising Design; Ce- 
ramics; Flat Pattern Design; Dress Design; 
Weaving; Interior Design; Accredited. 
Term begins June 30, 1958. Write for 


catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, lil., Box 314 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


FINE 
FRAMES 


» levertional or medi. - 
Find. yrar sorrk to a, 2 


cn fm 
Hthens [mbna ne. Athens, la 


CANVAS SALE 


45" x 6 yd. Duck Canvas ..$ 6.95 roll 

52” x 6 yd. Duck 8.75 

54” x 6 yd. Rough Cotton Canvas 8.75 ” 

45" x 6 yd. Linen 998 ” 
No. C.0.D.—ALLOW for Postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 Third Ave. (near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 











































MEW 
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TRIAL OFFER! $7.75 VALUE FOR ONLY $5.50! 


0-SIZE TUBES OF COLORS, 


6 STUDI 
blus 1b. size white, varnish and painting medium! 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Pp lastic please send 
a 
; PANTS 
> AAATESS .0..0cc.0. 








- ¢ drt Supplier ti are bP 


A.1. FRIEDMAN INC. 













QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
CIRCLE 5.6600 





“Friem's Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free ...on request. 















Headquarters 


GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 


COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 


EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 
— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpiz & Sperrve, INc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


ETC. 










'4MeE SCHOOL OF THE 


CATALOGUE | REQUEST 


‘en oe 2 oe ee ee 


COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. 





BOCOUR ARTIST COLORS 


0 
(in NYC please add 








Dept. 1, 500 West 52 St. 
» New York 19, N. Y. 


complete literature FREE 
ee MAGNA trial kits. 


check 0 money order 
3% sales tax) 


metal 
iT MODELS 


LIKE CLAY— 


HARDENS 
INTO METAL! 


e 
> at leading dealers 
* 


Stet Se 






















send 10c for 

16-page 

handbook 
working in 
sculp-metal 


the sculp-metal company 
701-F Investment Bidg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











CARVING TOOLS 
Me KL Mae 


BIG 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. 
Write Te-Day. 


FRANK MITTERMEIER (tst. 1936) 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York 65, N.Y. 





Berkeley 


GRamercy 3-5310 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


(‘dle at CABINET 


Specially designed for art work, prints and 
artists’ materials. Extensively used in studios 
and by schools, museums, galleries, agencies 
and churches. 

An eleven drawer cabinet of furniture steel. 
Cabinet size 2912" wide, 40” high, 265s” deep. 
Inside drawer size 27%” wide, 25%” deep, 
2%” high. Cole grey or olive green. 


No. 2526... only $89.95 
At your Art Supply Dealer or Write 


, 415 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17 


Express & Moving Co. 
526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Packing * Crating * Shipping « Moving * Storage 












WHERE TO SHow |CA! 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 
AMERICAN ART EXHIBITION, Chautauqua Art Agen 
June 30-July 17. Jury. $2,000 in awards. Wo, 
due by June 13. Write: Ruth Skinner, Chauty, 
qua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 












ALBANY, 
INST., 

ANDO’ 

ADDI: 
Che 


DENVER, COLORADO 
64TH ANNUAL, Denver Art Museum, July 9-Sep. 
7. Open to artists of Wisc., Ill. and all stag 
west of the Mississippi. Media: painting, dray. 
ing, graphics, sculpture, ceramics. Jury. Purchay 
awards up to $2,000. Fee: $2. Work due by Jun 
12. Write: Denver Art Museum, W. H4th ‘Ay 
and Acoma St., Denver 4, Colo. 


MUSE 
mai 
t) 


NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 
47TH ANNUAL, Art Assn. of Newport, July 1-29 BOALLAS 
Open to all living American artists. Media: ojj 
watercolor, prints, small sculpture. Jury. Fee: $2 
(for nonmembers). Entry cards due by June 4 
work due June 16. Write: Art Assn. of Newport, 
76 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R. I. 





Ev 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK = 
WATERCOLOR AND GRAPHICS EXHIBITION, National igype 
Arts Club, May 21-31. Open to all artists. Media gim 
watercolor, casein, pastel, graphics. Jury. Awards Cc 
Fee: $4 (for nonmembers). Entry cards and won} wat 
due May 17 & 18. Write: National Arts Club, lifigs al 
Gramercy Park, New York 3, N. Y. ROB 

Louls\ 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK SPEE 
SPRING GROUP EXHIBITION, Morris Gallery, June D 
9-21. Open to all artists. All painting media. Jun 
Awards: one-man shows. Fee: $3. Work due June me 
2. Write: Morris Gallery, 174 Waverly Place, New ¥ 
York 14, N. Y. ; _ 
NEWA' 
MUS 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK NEW 
ANNUAL DRAWING COMPETITION, Bodley Gallery,} Museu 
June 16-28. Open to all artists. Media: black— AM! 
and-white in ink, pen, charcoal. Jury. Prizes a 


Fee: $3. Write: Bodley Gallery, 223 E. 60th St.— BRC 
New York 22, N. Y. 2 

8 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK co 
PRINT FAIR FOR LIMITED EDITIONS, Burr Galleries h 
July 20-Aug. 2. Open to all printmakers in U.$ , 
Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 for 2 prints. Entry blanks J 
due June 23, work due June 30. Write: Bun ME 
Galleries, 115 W. 55th St., New York 19, N.Y 
PORTLAND, MAINE - 
THE ANNUAL SUMMER ART FESTIVAL, Portland | 
Museum of Art, July 17-Aug. 17. Media: ail NA 
watercolor, sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $4. Entn : 
cards and work due July 3. Write: Portland Mu} 5), 
seum of Art, 111 High St., Portland, Me. , 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON ¥ 
WEST COAST OIL PAINTINGS EXHIBITION, Frye Muse | 
um, July 18-Aug. 17. Open to artists of Calif. } Getle 
Ore., Wash. Jury. Prizes. No fee. Entry cards amg AJ 
work due July 2. Write: Frye Museum, P.O. Bos | 
3005, International Station, Seattle 14, Wash. AL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Al 
WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB 61ST ANNUAL N& 
TIONAL EXHIBITION, U. §. National Museum, Ma} Al 
25-June 13. Open fo all artists. Media: water} Al 
color, drawing, prints, pastel. Jury. Prizes. Fee 
$2. Entry cards due May 10, work due May lJ Al 


Write: Dorothy Leaf, 6707 Fast Ave., Chem 
Chase 15, Md. — A 
WASHINGTON, D. C. , A 
25TH ANNUAL, Miniature Painters, Sculptors ane 
Gravers Society of Washington, Smithsonian In- 
stitution, May 25-June 13. Jury. \wards. Fee 4 


$3 for nonmembers; 20% sales commission. Work 
due by May 17. Write: Eleanor Cox, 4411 Fall: 
fax Road, Route 1, Box 98, McLean, Va. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

23RD ANNUAL MIDYEAR SHOW, Butler Institute % 
American Art, June 29-Sept. 1. Open to USA : 
artists. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury: Karl Zerte 
for oils, Dan Lutz for watercolors. Fee: $2. Ent 
cards and work due June 1. Write: Butler Insti: 
tute of American Art, 524 Wick Ave., Youn®§ , 
town 2, Ohio. 


70 ARTS / May 195! 
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t, 9 FOALLAS, TEXAS 
ates MUSEUM, to May 25: Relig. Art of 
ury. Fee: {2 Western World; from May 25: 
by June q Churchill 
of Newport , CONN. 
MP WADSWORTH ATH., to June 1: A. 
Everett Austin Memorial 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ie MUSEUM, to June 1: Cont. Ital. Sclpt. 
N, National LONDON, ENGLAND 
tists. Media} GIMPEL FILS, Cont. Brit.; 19th, 20th 
ury. Award ¢, Fr. 
ds and wok} WADDINGTON, 20th C. Ptgs., Sclpt. 
ts Club, lif os ANGELES, CAL. 
ROBLES, May: H. Tobase Calligraphy 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
SPEED MUS., May: E. Munch; 17th C. 
allery, June Dutch 
media. Jury. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. , 
rk due June INST., to June 1: Hill Collection; 5000 
y Place, New Years Sclpt. : . 
WALKER, May: 1958 Biennial 
NEWARK, N. J. 
MUSEUM, to June 8: N. J. Artists 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ley Gallery, f Museums: 
‘edia: black-{ AMER. MUS. NAT. HIST. (Cent. Pk. W. 
Jury. Prizes at 79), to June 8: Animals in Scipt. 
E. 60th St, BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkwy.), to June 
29: Amer. Print Annual; to July 27: 
B’klyn. Bridge Exhib. 
COOPER UNION (Cooper Sq.), to 
irr Galleries, May 10: Picasso Ceramics 
kers in U.S GUGGENHEIM (7 E. 72), May 14- 
Entry blanks June: Rec. Acq. & Loans 
Write: Burr METROPOLITAN (5th at 82nd), May 
rk 19, N.Y 15-June 15: City Views, prints; 
Amazons in Greek Art 
MODERN (11 W. 53), to May 11: 
1 Seurat; to June 1: Juan Gris; to 
. May 11: Bareiss Collection 
i coir} NAT'L. ACAD. (1083 5th), May 8-25: 
ee: $4. Entn NAWA 
ote MU} PRIMITIVE (15 W. 54), to May 18: 
+. Art of Ancient Peru 
WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to June 15: 
The Museum & Its Friends, 20th C. 
, Frye Muse ee. 
sts of Calif, | Gelleries: 
ry cards aid} A.C.A. (63 E. 57), to May 10: E. Brack- 
im, P.O. Bos ett; May 12-31: Lev-Landau 
14, Wash. ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson, By Appt.), 
May: 4 Poets in Paint 
ALAN (766 Mad. at 66), May 5-24: 
ANNUAL NAY Jacob Lawrence 
{useum, May} ALLISON (32 E. 57), May: G. Bellows 
fedia: water} ARGENT (236 E. 60), May 8-25: 
Prizes. Fee: N.A.W.A. 
due May l7.§ ART DIRECTIONS (545 6th at 15), to 
Ave., Chen May 22: 3-Man 
ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64), to May 15: 
Roland Detre; May 17-June 5: New 
Talent 
culptors and ARTS (62 W. 56), to May 10: 3-Man; 
‘thsonian Inf May 14-24: D. Northup; May 23- 
\wards. Fee: June 3: 3-Man 
rission. Work | AVANT-GARDE (166 Lex. at 30), May 
x, 4411 Fair 131: Pagy; May 6-June 7: 4-Man 
1, Va. BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), to May 
10: I. Marantz; May 12-29: G. 
Biddle 
institute of | BARONE (1018 Mad. at 79), to May 
en to USA 24: J. Boynton 
Karl Zetoe | SARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), May 
ee: $2. Entn 131: Grp. 
Butler Insti § PERRY-HILL (743 Sth at 57), to May 
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BODLEY (223 E. 60), to May 10: E. 
Redfield; May 5-17: W. Kasso; May 
12-24: J. Dayley; May 19-31: R. Jolis 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


cia asics saminda asta aaa 


BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), to 
May 10: S. Gordin; May 13-30: E. 
Olsen 

BRATA (89 E. 10), to May 8: N. Momi- 
yama; May 9-29: R. Bladen 

BROOKLYN ARTS (141 Montague), to 
May 10: Cont. Ptgs.; May 11-31: 
3-Man 

BURR (115 W. 55), to May 10: Trapier; 
May 11-24: G. Cochran 

CAMINO (92 E. 10), to May 8: S. 
Weiner; May 9-29: 3-Man 

CARLEBACH (937 3rd at 56), May: 
Prim. Art 

CASTELLI (4 E. 77), to May 31: Amer. 
& Europ. Mstrs. 

CENTRAL PICTURE (624 Mad.), Old 
Masters 

CHASE (31 E. 64), to May 10: Croswel- 
Smith; May 12-June 7: H. Frank 

COLLECTORS’ (49 W. 53), to May 10: 
Z. Landy 

COMERFORD (117 €£. 57), May: 
Oriental Art 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62), to May 16: E. Zimmer; May 19- 
June 6: T. Clancy 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), May: Grp. 

D‘ARCY (19 E. 76), May 5-June 15: 
Sclpt. before Columbus 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), May 2-24: D. 
Schwartz 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), May 10-31: 
Abela 

DEITSCH (51 E. 73), May 6-31: Zev 

DELACORTE (822 Mad. at 69), to May 
15: Coptic; May: S. Davis, w’cols., 
drwgs. 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), to May 31: F. 
Porter 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), to May 10: 
Spring Exhib.; May 13-June 7: 
C. Demuth 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to May 17: 
E. Melcarth 

DUVEEN (18 E. 79), May: Pillemont 

DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), 
to May 10: Grp. 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), May 
5-17: Y. Hnizdovsky 

EMMERICH (17 E. 64), May 1-31: 
America, 2000-500 B.C. 

ESTE (32 E. 65), May 12-June 14: 
Master Drwgs. 

F.A.R. (746 Mad.), to May 30: Graph- 
ies 

FINE ARTS ASSOC. (41 E. 57), to May 
17: H. Laurens; May 20-June 14: 
Grp. 

FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), to May 16: 
A. Johnson; May 18-June 13: An- 
nual 

FRIED (40 E. 68), May: 4-Man 

FURMAN (17 E. 82), Pre-Col. 

G. GALLERY (200 E. 59), May: Gallery 
Grp. 

GALERIE CHALETTE (1100 Mad. at 83), 
May: Cont. Eur. Art 

GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), to 
May 17: 2 Unknown Amer. Expres- 
sionists 

GALLERY 58 (326 E. 58), to May 15: 
L. Reiter 

GALLERY 75 (30 E. 75), May 5-31: 
Theobald 

J. GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 78), to 
May 17: J. Epstein; May 20-June 
14: S. Murphy 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vand. at 42), 
to May 10: J. Hilton; May 14-23: 
S. Pennoyer; May 19-29: Col. B. 
Balchen 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 
Mad. at 79), May 6-20: A. Kotin 

HAMMER (51 E. 57), to May 13: G. 
Robinson; May 15-June 15: The 
Three Utrillos 

HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.), to May 
10: F. Lansner; May 12-31: 3-Man, 
drwgs. 


HARTERT (22 E. 58), Amer. & Fr. 

HELLER (63 E. 57), to May 17: C. 
Alston; May 27-June 7: R. Farruggio 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), May 5- 
28: L. Mackendrick 

IOLAS (123 E. 55), May 5-31: Vagis 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), to May 29: H. 
Altman; K. Appel; Apr. 29-May 29: 
Mstr. Drwgs. 

JAMES (70 E. 12), to May 15: J. Bill- 
myer, N. Billmyer; May 16-June 5: 
Invit. Annual 

JANIS (15 E. 57), to May 17: Mod. 
Fr. Tapestries; from May 19: F. Kline 

JUSTER (154 E. 79), to May 17: A. 
Hambourg; from May 19: Grp. 

KENNEDY (785 5th at 59), May 7-31: 
Fang Chao-Ling; A. Jonniaux 

KLEEMANN (11 E. 68), May 5-31: Grp. 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), to May 17: 
Hajdu 

KOOTZ (1018 Mad. at 79), May 12- 
31: Rec. Acq. 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), May 5-17: R. 
Pordes 

KRASNER (1061 Mad. at 81), to May 
17: J. Okimoto; May 19-June 2: 
A. Valenstein 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), to 
May 10: W. Feldman; from May 19: 
Grp. 

LOWER EASTSIDE ARTISTS (St. Mark’s, 
2nd at 10th St.), to May 18: Annual 

LITTLE STUDIO (673 Mad. at 61), May 
8-21: R. J. Christensen 

MARCH (95 E. 10), to May 14: 3-Man 

MARINO (46 W. 56), May 1-21: 
“Looking Back’; May 22-June 7: 
M. L. Rios 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), May 6-31: Giaco- 
metti 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), May 1-31: Seri- 
graph Annual 

MI CHOU (36 W. 57), May 6-24: 
Graphics 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to May 10: 
W. Thon; May 13-31: H. Bartle 

MILCH (21 E. 67), to May 10: J. 
Whorf; May 10-31: Grp. 

MORRIS (174 Waverly Pl.), to May 10: 
Grp.; May 12-24: S. B. Hoffmann 
MOSKIN (4 E. 88), May: Mod. Amer. 

& Eur. 

NEW ART CTR. (1193 Lex. at 81), May 
1-31: Lautrec 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57), May 6-31: 
Mod. W’cols. 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), May: Old 
Masters 

NONAGON (99 2nd at 6), to May 24: 
A. Knowies 

NORDNESS (700 Mad. at 63), May 
6-30: W. Meigs 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), May 5-17: D. 
Rose; May 19-31: H. Waddell 
Barber 

PARMA (1111 Lex. at 77), to May 24: 
R. Keyser 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to May 10: Eliz. 
McFadden; D. Bonge; May 12-31: 
P. Lazzari 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), May 6-27: 
B. F. Melcher 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), to May 
24: R. Asawa 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), May 5-June 
6: Rec. Acq. 

PETITE (718 Mad. at 64), May 5-17: 
J. Head; May 19-31: M. Goto 
PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), May 1-15: 
Yarnall; May 16-31: Machin 

POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), to May 17: 
E. Woelffer; May 5-29: W. Guttman 

PRADO (1348 Lex. at 89), May 6-21: 
Grp. 

REHN (683 5th at 54), May 5-24: R. 
Gikow 

RILEY (24 E. 67), May 2-30: M. Peneth 

ROKO (925 Mad. oat 74), to May 22: 
B. Langlais 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), May: 19th & 
20th C. Fr.; 20th C. Amer. 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), to May 31: 
A. Masson 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), May 5-24: R. 
Kabak 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), May 5-24: 
Collage & Canvas 


SCHAEFFER (983 Park), Old Masters 

SCULPTURE CTR. (161 E. 69), May 
4-24: G. Schuller; |. Erythropel; N. 
Winkel 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), May: Afr. Sclpt. 

SELIGMANN (5 E. 57), May 5-17: K. 
Finch 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad. at 78), May: 
Mod. Fr. & Brit. 

SIMKHOVITCH (48 W. 10), May 19- 
June 8: Sclpt. in Garden 

STABLE (924 7th at 58), May 5-17: 
M. Garcia; from May 20: Annual 
UTTMAN (835 Mad. at 69), May 7- 
31: A. Hoffmann Jr. 

SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex. at 65), 
May 6-24: Irizarry 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), May 2-22: L. 
Mattiasdottir 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), to May 18: 
3-Man 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
May 6-24: S. Spector 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), May 5-June 7: 
B. Perlin 

WALKER (117 E. 57), May: Grp. 

WASHINGTON IRVING (49 Irving 
Pl.), May 5-24: Soc. of Amer. Artists 

WHITE (42 E. 57), to May 17: Today's 
Prints 

WIDDIFIELD (818 Mad. at 68), to May 
31: X. Gonzalez 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), to May 10: 
Renoir; A. Barrios 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), to May 10: E. 
Martinelli; May 1-31: Grp. 

WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), 
May 1-17: A. Heyboer; May 19-31: 
T. Haseltine 

WORKSHOP (332 E. 51), May 6-June 
16: Opening Grp. 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 77), 
May 20-June 14: L. Gatch; to May 
17: Klee 

ZABRISKIE (32 E. 65), thru May: J. 
Stella 

PARIS, FRANCE 

ARNAUD, May 2-21: J. Downing 

JEANNE BUCHER, May: Grp. 

IRIS CLERT, May: Laubies 

DANIEL CORDIER: May: Lynn Chad- 
wick, Sclpt. 

CREUZEVAULT, May: Clave 

RENE DROUET, to May 17: J. Cormier 

DE FRANCE, May: Music; June-July: 
Manessier 

FRICKER, May 2-30: R. Lersy 

LA ROUE, May: Grp. 

LARA VINCY, to May 14: Raza 

PIERRE, to May 10: Garbell; May 12- 
31: La Bourdonnaye 

RENON ET POYET, May 2-17: Es- 
pinouze 

RIVE DROITE, May 6-22: Drwg. Since 
Goya; May 23-31: Drwgs., Gouaches 
of Fautrier book by Verdet; June 
3-29: Mathieu 

ANDRE SCHOELLER Jr., May: Dalonso 

STADLER, May: Brooks, Carone, Marco- 
Relli 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ART ALLIANCE, to May 25: J. A. 
Coughlin; Amer. Arch. Show; from 
May 2: Grp. 

MUSEUM, to May 18: Southwest 
Graphics; to May 15: Maillol 

PA. ACAD., May 15-June 8: Work for 
Student Travel Scholarships & Other 
Prize Competitions 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
CARNEGIE, to May 25: C. Hare 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

MUSEUM, from May 14: Japanese 

Art of Edo Period 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

MUSEUM, May 14-June 8: Northwest 
W’cols. 

SELIGMAN, May 3-24: Pehr 

TAOS, N. M. 
LA GALERIA ESCONDIDA, May: Grp. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

MUSEUM, May 4-25: Area Artists An- 

nual 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CORCORAN, from May 16: G. Biddle, 
prints 

JEFFERSON PL., to May 14: C. Green- 
ly; May 15-June 4: S. Shackelford 

SMITHSONIAN, to May 11: Churchill 
ptgs. 





KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHID 1846 


“Femme au chapeau” 


SCULPTURE 


HAJDU 


FIRST AMERICAN EXHIBITION 
Through May 17 


14 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


PARIS LONDON 


22 rue des Capucines 34 St. James’s Street 4 








